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CHAPTER I. 



THE LAST APPEAL. 



" So that letter is his reply to you, Lenora ? Havo 
you given him his conge ? " 

"No, mamma/' replied the girl nervously, 
refolding a letter which a servant had recently 
brought her on a salver, and the contents of which 
she had read with haste and pain. 

But you must give it to him now." 
Now ? " repeated the girl vaguely and wearily ; 
" oh, mamma ! " 

"Yes, now/ 3 rejoined her mother sharply; 
" now that his lordship has proposed in due form." 

" Give me time, mamma — time to think — time 
to arrange my thoughts," urged Lenora, as, retiring 
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to the recess of a window, she re-opened the letter, 
the last passionate appeal of her lover, her affianced 
husband, and as she re-read it, the room seemed to 
be whirling round her, while her mother watched 
her with coldness and anger. 

Lenora Addison was somewhat petite in figure, 
dazzlingly fair in complexion, with piquant features, 
hazel eyes, and a profusion of golden hair, which 
glittered in the sunshine, as it streamed like a 
flood of light through the window. Though her 
dress was simple and quiet, even plain, she had 
in her air and bearing all the graceful ease that 
the best society could impart; while withal the 
faultless delicacy of her face, though softness 
blended with seriousness in its expression, there 
was a want of power, of decision, a want of firm- 
ness of character indicated by it, but a great 
gentleness, of which her mother was well aware, 
and, therefore, had no fear of bending the girl 
to her own purpose. 

This lady, wife of the vicar of Eotherdale, had 
one other daughter, Garcia, of whom more anon; 
a dark beauty, who, in many respects, was a 
powerful contrast to Lenora. 
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Calm, softly serene, severe and dignified, with 
a straight profile, sharp and clearly cut, Mrs. 
Addison, in her forty-fifth year, was still hand- 
some, a possessor of great remains of a high class 
of beauty, but looted like an exquisitely modelled 
yet remarkably cold piece of statuary. Her 
carriage, her tall figure, her peculiarly firm white 
hands, indicative alike of decision of character 
and vigorous health, all made her very unlike the 
soft, little, and impressionable Lenora ; and it was 
impossible not to admit that in every point she was 
a thorough gentlewoman. 

Above the pages of the novel she was pre- 
tending to read she eyed her daughter keenly and 
gloomily, for the expression of the girl's face 
varied, and hence, sorrowful tenderness, doubt, and 
defiance, with an occasional gleam of pride and 
triumph, could be read in her soft but tell-tale 
features by turns, as she read her letter again. 

"Your name and the earl's are now in the 
mouths of many/' said Mrs. Addison, after a 
pause of some minutes; "and you know the 
adage." 

" What adage, mamma ? " 
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"That 'public gossip is sometimes the best 
security for the completion of private engage- 
ments/ " 

" But I am supposed to be — nay, known to be — 
engaged to Alan," said Lenora in a broken voice ; 
"and not secretly to the earl. Besides, there is 
another adage." 

" Proverbs are vulgar. Well ? " 

" ' The young usually love the young/ " 

" But the earl is not old — not much over forty 
— and you must be polite to him when he comes." 

" That will depend upon circumstances, mamma," 
replied Lenora, whose mind, for the time, was full 
of her lover's letter. 

" You must try to please — at least at first." 

"I won't, mamma. I'll do all I can to make 
him hate me." 

" How ? " 

"By worrying him, and — and — I don't know 
what." 

And yet, as she spoke, the girl — infirm of 
purpose — began to waver. 

" Eemember that he we speak of is the Earl of 
Ashbourne and Viscount Tanglef ord." 
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" I am not likely to forget the important fact ; 
it has been dinned into my ears for these six 
months past." 

" On the other hand, please, child, to remember 
who this would-be lover of yours — this Alan 
Etherton — is/' 

" In what way, mamma ? 

"How poor — how wretchedly poor, I mean — 
when contrasted with the magnificent settlements 
Lord Ashbourne can make upon you." 



"I am not an heiress." 

' ' Therefore, cannot choose for yourself — true ; 
but with your tact, power of fascination, good 
sound sense, and certainly inherited beauty" 
(here mamma Addison glanced at her own re- 
flection approvingly in the nearest mirror) 



"And schooling, add," suggested Lenora 
bitterly. 

* Well ! " 

« Well, mamma ? " 

"I don't see why you should not, with all 
these adjuncts and accessories, win and wear the 
coronet which lies at your feet, for the mere 
picking up. How many girls of your position 
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have such offers — such chances ? My ambition 
and hope are centred in you, Lenora, beyond 
even your sister, for whom I have other views; 
but for the fulfilment of both, and our most 
necessary relief from all these monetary troubles 
that are bearing your poor papa to his grave- 
to you, my child, I look with every confidence." 

"And I am to throw over Alan, as the saying 
is? The earl can never love me as he does." 

" Fiddlestick ! Love, what is it? Only what 
a writer — Lytton, I think — describes ' as a malady 
engendered by effeminate idleness and fostered 
by a sickly imagination/ " 

"Do all the world act thus, mamma, as you 
would have me act ? " 

" Thus— how ? " 

" Falsely— selfishly ? " 

" Say, rather, prudently ; all at least who do 
not live in a world made up of poetry and 
romance. The earl has more than sixty thousand 
a year; why, child, he will be able to allow 
you more than a thousand every year for dress 
alone. Think of that ! Think, too, of love in 
Ashbourne Court on one hand, with a train of 
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servants and equipages of every kind, and love 
in a cottage, with one maid-of-all-work on the 
other — even in a cheap villa with all its sordid 
surroundings. Is it not Keats who says," she 
continued with a mocking laugh — 

" Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is — Love, forgive us ! — cinders, ashes, dust P 

Then think of all the privileges, glory, and 
splendour that spring from and accrue to rank 
and wealth. I shall have an earl for a son-in- 
law" (the poor old* vicar counting for nothing). 
rf You may be the mother of a line of nobles as 
long in the future as that which has preceded 
the present peer. You may entertain royalty 
itself, for royalty is fond of visiting nowadays — 
it costs less than living at home. * So think of 
yourself, my daughter, as Countess of Ashbourne, 
being perhaps the hostess to the sovereign of the 
British Isles." 

As her mother ran on thus, the girl's face 
coloured deeply, with a blush born of mingled 
pain and triumph, ambition and sorrow ; for, 
strange to say, all were in her heart at that 
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moment. At times her eyes were bright and 
sparkling, yet they dropped and sought the 
carpet ; her fair and singularly haughty brow 
clouded, and her proud yet soft and tremulous 
lips quivered with emotion. 

"All this glory might be yours, mamma, if 

the earl would but love Garcia, who loves no 



one." 



"But the earl prefers fair beauty, child, and 
you seem to be his ideal of all a woman should 
be." 

The girl became silent, and her mother thought 
that by the picture she had drawn she had 
triumphed. "We never scruple," says Lever, 
"to bestow a sort of derisive pity upon the 
savage who, having carved his deity out of a 
piece of wood, sits down to worship him; and 
yet, what an unconscious imitation of the red 
man is all our slavish adulation of great folks ! " 

"Oh, mamma, pity me," urged the girl; "I 
know all poor papa's debts, doubts, and diffi- 
culties; but my heart is sadly torn." 

A look of intense thought and pre-occupation 
stole into her pensive face as she now sat silently 
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gazing into the landscape without, where the old 
church of the vicarage, half -hidden among bosky 
thickets, lay steeped in the hazy sunshine ; yet 
her mind did not take in one feature of the 
familiar and sweetly sylvan landscape. 

Her paleness increased ; her voice, soft and 
€S low and sweet," like the gentle Annie's of the 
Scottish song, had lost its tender chord and ring- 
ing tone, yet it was finding a deep and melting 

tenderness that never failed to find an echo in 
the hearts of all who heard it. 

And now, as if to nerve herself for the task 
before her, she once more unfolded with tremu- 
lous little hands the letter of her luckless lover, 
the moment her mother withdrew, doubtless to 
report progress to the vicar, who was dozing in 
his library, and, again and again, tears, hot and 
salt, blinded the eyes of the girl as she read it. 

"My own darling Lenoba, — I entreat you, 
by every memory of the past, to meet me once 
again at the usual place and hour, as I cannot 
call at the vicarage, having been so coldly received 
for some time past. You cannot refuse to speak 
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to me once more. Gossip— nay, more than gossip, 
steady and current rumour, has associated your 
name with that of a noble rival with whom I 
dare not think to cope; and this, together with 
the coldness of your family, that of Mrs. Addison 
particularly, towards me, their alleged absence 
from home again and again, and your too evident 
avoidance of me, are. driving me to despair. 
Once more let me hear your voice and feel your 
beloved hand in mine. This appeal must be a 
decisive one, Lenora, and upon your action depends 
the joy or the misery of my life ; for the sake of 
heaven, for the sake of me, have pity, and con- 
sider what you do, and how you permit others 
to sway you ! I implore you by the love you 
bore — nay, must bear me still, by the memory 
of our past, by the contents of all your letters 
—written in spirit as if in all the world we two 
stood apart, consecrated, linked, and hallowed to 
each other — to respond to this appeal, and meet 
me once again — you know where — unless you wish 
to complete the ruin of my life. If no response 
comes to this, and if you fail to appear, I shall 
accept the fact that you are weary of your 
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engagement and nave cast me off; and things 
— God help me ! — seem all tending to that end. 
Yet you are all I have in the world, Lenora, and 
the making or the marring of my future lies 
with you. Meet me once again, then, and with 
all the love of my soul, believe me, darling, your 
own Alan." 

" Shall I go — shall I go ? " she murmured 
aloud. 

" Better not," said her mother, who had softly 
returned and been observing her. 

"Yet, oh, mamma, to keep him lingering 
there, where we used to meet, in agony of heart, 
and then to return in a gust of pent-up bitterness, 
I cannot do it. No, no ; better face it out to the 
bitter, bitter end." 

" Foolish girl, you do but tamper with him, 
with yourself, and your own brilliant prospects. 
How often am I to repeat that you are portion- 
less, that your father is worse than poor, deep 
in difficulties, and that Alan Etherton, so far 

from being rich Tears again ! Show me 

his letter." 
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" Mamma, excuse me ; I cannot — I cannot. It 
would not be honourable, nor could I bear bis 
pain and tenderness to be made the subjects of 
comment — perhaps irony." 

" Pardon me, child." 

" Poor Alan ! I shall see him once again, and 
then " 

'• What then ? " 

(€ We part for ever." 

"It is well. You are a sensible, loving 
darling." 

ts Loving ! " repeated the girl, her under-lip 
quivering as she looked at her watch and hurried 
away to keep the last sad tryst. 

As to asking advice of her father, she never 
thought of it. He, worthy man, had for years 
been a species of cipher in his own house, remit- 
ting everything, save the composition of his 
sermons, to his dear wife Dorcas, whom we have 
shown to be, if coldly judicious, a bit of a tyrant, 
and somewhat decisive in her way. He knew that 
he was the supposed head of the establish- 
ment, but had long since felt that he was 
simply "tolerated" therein, and to that position 
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had gradually accustomed himself with becoming 
meekness. 

He hated trouble of any kind, and spent most of 
his time in his library, mooning over old books, and 
indulging in a few harmless foibles. These were a 
decided tendency to " ritualism," considerable vanity 
in what he deemed his " priestly office," legendary 
glories of his old parish church of St. Alkmund, 
and the fame of k his own name, which he loved to 
connect with him of the (€ Spectator." 

The latter was the good vicar's pet weakness, 
and he lost few opportunities of alluding to the 
family of the famous Joseph, son of Lancelot 
Addison, the Wiltshire rector. He had a portrait 
of him hung in his dining-room, and he knew by 
heart all the twenty-four articles contributed by 
Addison to the "Spectator," the old double- 
columned folio broadsheets of which, €€ printed for 
Sam Buckly, at the Dolphin in Little Britain," 
during the early years of Queen Anne, had a place 
of honour in his library. 

"It is a curious circumstance," he would, 
sometimes say, when lingering over his glass of 
port, " that it is more than one hundred and fifty 
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years ago since our kinsman died in Holland House, 
showing the wild young Earl of Warwick ' in what 
peace a Christian could die/ and yet all the chief 
characteristics of the family are reproduced among 



us." 



He never stated what these were. Joseph 
Addison, if we are to believe "the great lexico- 
grapher," left only a daughter; but the worthy 
vicar always forgot the little hiatus in the line 
occasioned thereby. 

His ancient vicarage was beautifully situated, 
not far from the Trent, and it proved a favourite 
subject for many a brush and pencil, so picturesque 
was it, with its multitude of gables, little but- 
tresses, massively-mullioned windows, clustered 
chimneys, and foliated pinnacles, all richly massed 
with ivy and other creepers. Thus, a charming 
picture it made, when seen through a long vista 
of grand old trees, crimsoned in the setting sun, 
with all its vanes and fretted windows glittering in 
the fading light. 

And a little way beyond, terminating the vista, 
rose the square tower of his little church, St. 
Alkmund's, at the porch of which — as at St. Cross, 
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near Wincliester — there were perpetual dole of 
cake and ale given away to all wayfarers at a 
buttery-hatch, in the grand old spirit of monastic 
charity, that was anterior to workhouses and 
poor-laws. 



CHAPTER II. 

The world makes us many things we never meant to be. 

Chables Levee. 

With every word of Alan Etherton's passionate 
letter burnt into her heart — if we may use the 
phrase — Lenora Addison set out to keep that 
which she felt must be her last meeting with 
him. 

It was impossible for her not to realise, beyond 
the smallest doubt, how much he loved her — yea, 
with all the tenderness and passionate despair of 
a good and naturally gallant nature, and how im- 
plicitly he placed his faith upon her, notwith- 
standing all that " gossips" were saying, and all 
he must have heard. 

To have the ardent love and forcible appeals of 
a handsome lover on one hand, and the proposal of 
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a wealthy noble on the other, might have flattered 
any young girl's vanity; but Lenora had only a 
benumbed consciousness of having a selfish, cruel, 
and worldly part to play; so true it is, bitterly 
true, that " the world makes us many things we 
never meant to be/' 

It was a lovely evening in the mellow season 
of autumn, when long and apparently motionless 
shadows were cast by the woods and hills on the 
fallow fields and rich clover pastures; when the 
Trent, as it rolled on its way to the Humber, 
glittered in the last rays of a golden sunset, 
while masses of dun and amber coloured cloud 
were banking up to the westward. It was an 
hour, too, when the languid air was laden with 
perfume, and the breeze stole softly through the 
yellowing foliage, and when the last changes of 
warm colouring on the Derbyshire peaks were 
fading from rose-pink to golden and brown hues 
ere they darkened into night, and tender sadness 
pervaded all the face of Nature. 

Of all this Lenora noted nothing, as, with a 
heart that beat tumultously, she hurried to meet 
Alan Etherton at their usual place of meeting 
vol. i. o 
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and parting; a deep and wooded old English 
lane, where thick hedgerows and tall trees made 
a pleasant shade — trees with interlacing houghs 
and tangled foliage, that made a long umbra- 
geous tunnel, through the openings in which 
the sunshine flashed slantingly at uncertain 
intervals. 

With the bridle of his horse thrown over 
one arm, Alan Etherton advanced to meet her. 

"At last, Lenora — at last!" said he, seek- 
ing to ignore the grim fact that there had been 
a black cloud over them both of late — a cloud of 
doubt, if not duplicity, on one side, at least. 
"Oh my darling — my darling, if you could but 
know how I have counted the hours we have 
been apart — days, indeed, they have become of 
late ! " 

He spoke in a voice that was tremulous and 
full of pathos; but he did not take her in his 
arms; neither did he kiss her the moment they 
met as had been his wont. 

Too evident it was that a gulf was yawning 
between them. 

Alan Etherton was a handsome and manly- 
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looking fellow, and past his thirtieth year, though 
he did not look it ; he was about five feet ten in 
height, athletic and active in figure, soldier-like 
in bearing, dark -eyed and dark -haired, with 
aquiline features, a thick brown moustache, 
and was clad simply in that species of brown- 
tweed suit, which never looks so well as when 
worn by one so thoroughly a gentleman in bearing- 
as he. 

Some there were who said Alan was plain, but 
many more declared him to be very handsome ; and 
all admitted there was in his countenance that 
which was more attractive than mere manly beauty 
— with a certain grandeur in the poise and carriage 
of his head, and that an undoubted power wad 
stamped on his brow, and could be read in his eyes,, 
and clear and honest eyes they were. 

• 

He took her hand and then relinquished it ; she 
did not hold up her face as usual to be kissed, 
by him, and the cloud that hung over both began 
to darken. 

" I got your letter, Alan," she said in low hushed 
voice, while her gaze drooped under his. 

"I thought as much; letters seldom miscarry 

o 2 
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nowadays/' said he, striving hard to repress his 
rising grief and anger; "it told you all I had 
heard, and seem to have but too much reason to 
fear." 

She was silent, and grew very, very pale. 
I cannot understand you/' said he wearily. 
Why, Alan ? " she asked, feeling a dim necessity 
for saying something. 

" Because you have now new ways of thinking, 
and new ways of acting, that are peculiarly your 






own/' 



ct 



Whose else should they be, Alan ? " she 

asked with a sickly attempt at a smile ; " but at 

present I have some difficulty in dealing with — 

with " 

"Me?" 

"No." 

• 

" Who then ? " he asked sternly. 

"With myself." 

" Let us end this petty fencing, Lenora — this 
enigmatical waste of words. There has been for 
some time past — and is now — a change in 
you!" 

"I know it," said she, as her tears fell fast. 



tc 
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" If you have learned to love another," said he 
in a broken voice, " say so frankly." 

" I have not learned to love another; but " 

" But, what then ? " 

" I must cease to love you ! " 

Her face became, if possible, more pallid than 
ever; a convulsive shudder passed over her, and 
then she became strangely calm. 

" This is like my usual luck," said Alan 
bitterly; "though nothing in life before was 
ever so bitter as this ! It is true, then, all I have 
heard ? " 

" All ! " she repeated, regarding him wistfully, 
imploringly. 

"That our engagement must end, and that 
you are to be the wife of another ? " 

" Yes, Alan." 

" By heaven, girl, you shall not cease to love 
me ! " he began impetuously ; " you are mine — 
mine by promise." 

" I am a false, selfish, and wicked girl, Alan — 
not worthy of you," said poor Lenora ; " yet I do 
love you, Alan," she continued, unconscious of 
the confusion of her thoughts ; " I do, and as God 
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hears me, you alone would I wait for — yea, for 
years, and many, but for the pressure put upon 



me/' 



" You actually admit that you love me still ? " 

" And by that love entreat you to — to — to " 

" Do what ? " 

" Release me from my promise/' she said in 
a choking voice. 

Alan Etherton regarded her for a time with a 

strange gaze — a time of unendurable silence, 

though the eyes of each were full of love and 
imploration ; and in his, pity was combined with 

-reproach. 

" I believe you. Go — go," said he, and covered 
his face with his hand; but Lenora stayed, and 
drew nearer to him. 

Schooled by her worldly-minded mother on one 
hand, urged by ambition and necessity on the 
other, Lenora had striven with herself to crush 
out her old love for Alan, for the fulfilment of 
whose engagement she had been for many months 
past content to wait patiently and trustingly; but 
now, when, by force of habit, his hand closed 
.firmly, tenderly, and earnestly on hers, she felt 
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pass through her a thrill the earl's clasp could 
never inspire, and the old fond feeling grew strong 
in her heart again. 

"Oh, this cruel vacillation; how will it all 
end!" thought she. 

"Alan saw his temporary advantage, and to 
delay following it up was impossible. 

" And so, Lenora, our love is to be sacrificed, 
and your youth and beauty are to be bartered— 
and for what, my God ? A title, money, rank, 
dresses, equipages, without the purity that makes 
love glorious and marriage a holy thing ! Bartered 
for them " 

"And to save papa from bankruptcy — it may 
be a prison, Alan." 

" Unhappy Lenora ! " said Alan in a voice full 
of sighs, " how shall I get over it ? I have loved 
you, and yet love you with an affection that 
seems beyond affection itself. To your happiness 
I thought to dedicate every year of my future 
life, to shield you from sorrow, and to surround 
you with joy; and after all — after all — it has 
come to this ! " 

Lenora could see with genuine pity how 
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passion and agitation shook him, and that he 
actually shivered as if with cold; how every 
lineament of his handsome face became tense and 
hardened by emotion; but her father's growing 
peril and her own flattered ambition hardened her 
heart for the time. He scarcely knew what her 
broken accents implied; he seemed stupefied, 
stunned, and as if the whole process of reasoning 
were arrested in his mind. 

They were meeting at the usual place, between 
the same hedgerows, and under the same grand old 
trees; yet neither could realise the idea, he least 
of all, that they were doing so for the last time ! 

And this crash came after Alan Etherton 
thought that he had got over all the pangs of 
doubt and jealousy which are often inseparable 
from the first stages of a young love, and after 
he had achieved the self-confidence which can only 
come of assurance — the glorious belief that we are 
loved in return, and that a mutual engagement 
has become a quietly-accepted fact. 

"And so, Lenora," he said, after another 
painful pause; "all is over between us for 
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" All — for ever ! " said she in a broken voice. 

With hands that seemed fatuous, so much did 
they tremble, and faultlessly beautiful hands they 
were, she undid a velvet band|that encircled her 
slender throat, and taking therefrom a gold locket, 
which contained a miniature of Alan Etherton 
and a lock of his dark-brown hair, bestowed in 
happier times, she placed it in his hand, together 
with her engagement-ring, which she drew in 
nervous haste from her finger. 

Mechanically he took them, his sad eyes flash- 
ing with fire as he did so. With something that 
sounded like a curse, he tossed the locket into a 
deep pool of the Trent, that was bowling on the 
other side of the adjacent hedge; and the ring 
was about to follow, when Alan bethought him 
that it had been his mother's, so he replaced it on 
the finger from which he had first drawn it, 
some ten months ago, to bestow on her, who now 
surrendered it so formally. 

"Good-bye, dear Alan/' she said, "and in the 
long years to come think of me kindly, if you 
think at all." 

She held forth her hand, but he seemed not to 
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see it, as lie leapt on his horse, and gathered 
up his shortened reins, and without bestowing 
another glance upon her, applied the spurs, dashed 
furiously down the lane, and was quickly out of 
sight. 

€S Heaven pardon me if I am acting wrongly or 
cruelly," said Lenora, looking upwards to the now 
darkened sky, while sorrow and compunction for 
the pain she had inflicted on a heart that loved 
her well contended in her own with a strange 
and clamorous emotion of satisfaction that the 
Eubicon had been crossed, the bitter end achieved ; 
that she had no longer to dread the letters or 
reproaches of her cast-off lover, and could de- 
liberately set her mind to think of herself as the 
destined bride of the Earl of Ashbourne. 

Yet there was a voice that lingered in her ear, 
and a face that came before her — a face distorted 
by passion and reproach — as she hastened home- 
ward to the vicarage, her footsteps being quietly 
hurried by the approach of a storm. 

So much had they been absorbed, she and Alan, 
that neither had observed the change that had 
come rapidly over the evening, which, we have 
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said, was a lovely autumnal one; yet it had 
darkened fast, and those dun clouds, amid which 
the sun had gone down beyond the Derby hills 
had become speedily black and stormy, while a 
few large and hot drops that splashed on the 
dusty road, or on the leaves of the trees, betokened 
the approach of one of those floods of rain that for 
some days past had been deluging the district. 

When Lenora re-entered the drawing-room 
Mrs. Addison's keen eyes shot over her pale face 
and tremulous hands: the locket was gone from 
her neck, and the engagement-ring from her 
finger. 

" So, then, it is settled ? " said she, 
"Yes, mamma, settled and over. I am re- 
leased from my promise — have broken with — 
with Alan for ever ! " replied Lenora wearily, 
and in a breathless voice. 

"That is well, child, dear child; but you are 
agitated*" * 

€t Ah mamma~had you seen him ! " 
"Pooh, my darling, men soon get over these 
sort of things. You should have written to him ; 
a letter would have suited all our purposes quite 
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well/' continued Mrs. Addison, who saw, with- 
out an atom of remorse, how agitated and nervous 
Lenora looked. "This necessary trouble now 
tided over, you will prepare yourself to receive 
the earl as he deserves, for he is indeed one of 
those men calculated to command your respect, 
your esteem, and admiration; his goodness as a 
landlord, his conduct as a country gentleman, 
his character and bearing in the Upper House, 
all must conduce to make the honour he does 
you " 

"But, Dorcas, dear," interrupted the vicar 
querulously, laying aside his Times, "it is not 
the first time that we Addisons have allied our- 
selves with coronets. Joseph, you know, he of 
the ' Spectator,' espoused the Countess of War- 
wick; but after 'a long and anxious courtship,' 
as Dr. Johnson records w 

"Doctor— a fig for the ' Spectator !' " said 
Mrs. Addison impatiently; "now go to your 
room, child, bathe your eyes and compose your- 
self." 

And with a cold kiss on the forehead she 
dismissed Lenora. Chilly, proud, hard, and am- 
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bitious, Mrs. Addison had only one little bit of 
romance in her mind, at least she deemed it so; 
and this was the hope and desire to see her 
only sister's son married to Garcia; but even 
that desire and hope was not without the impulse 
of selfishness, for this cousin. Jack Hollingworth, 
then absent with his regiment in India, was 
wealthy and a bachelor still. 

Her husband, the vicar, to the full endorsed 
all her views in everything, as he had never had 
an opinion of his own since she had first pro- 
mised to "love, honour, and obey him," in Lich- 
field Cathedral ; and now he was one of those who 
"considered that to marry advantageously was 
the duty of every well-bred young woman, and 
that to achieve this duty as early as possible 
evinced on her part only the more gratitude and 
discretion/' 

" I have done it, Garcia/ 1 said Lenora, as she 
cast herself into a luxurious easy-chair in the pretty 
dressing-room which she shared in common with 
her sister. " Alan and I are twain once more/' 

" Did you part in anger ? " 

" No, in sorrow." 
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"Poor Alan!" said Garcia, casting aside some 
piece of work on which she had been employed. 
In her heart she was, in one sense, genuinely 
sorry for this result, as she had ever liked him 
for his many good qualities, but was no doubt 
dazzled and blinded by the prospect of being a 
wealthy earPs sister-in-law, and the prospect she 
had thereby of getting rid of the lover provided 
for her by mamma — her odious Indian cousin- 
lover, whom she had never met since his merest 
boyhood. 

Graceful, slender, sparkling in eye and manner, 
Garcia was dark, but beautiful and richly com- 
plexioned, and was fond of wearing cream-coloured 
and cardinal flowers in her glossy black hair; and 
Garcia was always as self-possessed and as ready- 
witted as she was handsome and haughty. 

Would that the earl had loved her instead, 
Lenora thought sometimes, but sometimes only. 

At others it seemed that there were worse fates 
in this world than reigning as a countess in 
Ashbourne Court. 

To obtain coolness, and as her poor brain ached 
with all the events of the evening, Lenora let 
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down her glorious golden hair, the masses of which 
seemed almost too voluminous and heavy for her 
shapely little head and slender neck, as they rolled 
in a glittering volume down her back and be- 
neath her neck while she contemplated herself with 
growing complacency in the pier-glass opposite, 
and thought of the earl on one hand, and Alan 
Etherton on the other. 

How many times, yea, times without number, 
had she and the discarded one been engaged in 
castle-building, in weaving gay fancies and de- 
licious visions of a future to be spent together, 
when her mother would be Alan's also, and the 
home they painted in imagination was a brilliant 
and a happy one; but of course it could never 
have been so splendid as Ashbourne Court. Never 
in their wildest dreams had such a thing occurred 
to either of them. 

" And this flower was Alan's last gift to me," 
said she, taking it from a vase on the dressing- 
table. 

€t How faded it is/' said Garcia. 

" All things must fade, sister ; but I shall keep 
the ashes of these leaves as a memory of what his 
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love for me was," added Lenora in an involuntary 
and certainly useless burst of sentiment, under all 
the circumstances. Garcia seemed to think so, 
as she snatched the little bouquet : 

"Folly!" she exclaimed; " better let me 
destroy it." 

And she cast it into the fire. 

"Did he kiss me?" said Lenora dreamily, 
with her slender fingers interlaced above her 
golden tresses, and her eyes cast upward; "no, 
no, and yet I half -think he did ; for the last time 
— the last time, poor Alan. Yet why should he ; 
after all I said and all I told him — must he now ? 
Oh, yes, but he has kissed me so often before, in 
the time that can never come again. But mamma 
thinks he will get over it soon." 

Thus did compunction and love conflict with 
ambition, policy, and necessity in the heart of the 
unfortunate girl. She had but recently parted 
from him, and yet hours seemed to have elapsed 
since she saw that pallid face and heard that plead- 
ing voice. The eventful evening had suddenly 
darkened into night, and, strange to say, a terrible 
one of sudden rain, wind, and storm. 
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She could neither resume her music, embroidery, 
or the last novel ; but as if stunned by the whole 
result of the recent interview, and all that result 
involved, she stood at the window gazing dreamily 
and sadly upon the fast-pouring rain, which blurred 
all the darkening scenery without, and a strange 
sense of desolation mingled with reproach in the 
sinking heart of Lenora Addison, over whom a 
dreadful sense of impending evil or of some 
approaching catastrophe seemed to steal. 

"Oh Garcia," she continued to repeat, "I 
have done it at last." 

" And more summarily shall I act with Cousin 
Hollingworth." 

"Why, Garcia?" 

"Because, unlike you and Alan, I barely re- 
member, and do not love him. But enough of 
vain regrets, let us talk of other things." 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE SWOLLEN TEENT. 



"Ala.s," says a writer, "life knows no darker 
moment than that which first disturbs onr faith in 
the fair romance of the future/' 

This dark moment had now descended on the 
soul of Alan Etherton. Haggard he looked and 
white-lipped, as he rode onward, slowly at first, 
scarcely knowing or caring whither, striving to 
keep his thoughts steady, but all seemed con- 
fusion worse confounded in his brain, while his 
mind almost failed to dissever the events of past 
days from those of the present — that evening. 

At first pride came for a time to his aid, and 
he felt bitterly indignant against Lenora; but a 
true lover is ever a timid one in some points, and 
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anon he felt that he could fling his aching heart 
at her feet once more. 

"Marry her," thought he in the first part of 
his bitterness. "No, I would not marry her 
now if she had even the gold-fields for her 
dowry ! " 

Then, almost tearfully, he recalled all their 
past joy and all her winning ways, her seductive 
voice, her sparkling wit, her grace of action, her 
playful tricks of manner, her happy buoyant 
nature, her spirits radiant and sparkling; the 
past when she had been all the world to him 
-—the past time that now could never, never 
come again t 

But though another's, surely she would never 
forget him and all he had been to her; and he 
thought of Griffin's verse: 

A place in thy memory, dearest, 

Is all that I claim ; 
To prove and to look as thou nearest, 

The sound of my name. 

"' Marriage/" he remembered to have heard 

her say, " 'is a solemn thing, more so for a woman 

than a man ; and without love— yea, such love as 

d 2 
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I bear you, dearest Alan — would be a slavery for 
life.' So, so, can she love this earl ? " 

Then he began to recall, look by look, and 
word by word, much that had seemed mysterious 
to him of late; but she had made all that 
"much" plain enough now, yet he had never 
actually doubted her faith and truth till her own 
lips acquainted him that all was over between 
them and the bubble burst for ever. 

Nor could he doubt the bitter fact that though 
in her secret heart she must love and prefer him 
still, that the advantages of a future so unex- 
pectedly brilliant by very contrast to the duller 
and humbler walk of life he had to offer must 
eventually sway her as it had swayed her family, 
and this conviction added to the bitterness of his 
humiliation and wounded self-esteem. 

The earl's gold and the glitter of his coronet 
would buy her love. 

"Oh Lenora — false and fickle Lenora," 
thought he, as he rode on heedless of the now 
heavily falling rain; "too often have I asked of 
myself, almost tremblingly : Shall I always be so 
happy as I am now ? and bitterly is the question 
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answered. My idol is shattered — is very clay, after 
all — and so ends the homage that was a homage 
of the soul as of the heart ! " 

Checking his horse at times, he almost 
donbted the evidence of his own senses, and had 
the strange idea that all this must be happening 
to someone else rather than to himself, and he 
wondered if it could all be true, that he had in- 
deed lost Lenora — seen the last of her — the last 
for ever, and whether he had not been dreaming, 
and that never again would the days go by "as 
if they had been set to music," when he and 
Lenora had lingered hand in hand, cheek to 
cheek, and often with eye bent tenderly on eye, 
talking as lovers will talk, of how this present joy 
would run through all the years to come, like 
a vein — a thread of glory through the web of 
Time. 

" I shall never marry now," thought he, " but 
shall dedicate my future and the energies of my 
life to my dear old mother. She ever had her 
doubts of Lenora ; what will she say now ? " 

But in sooth, worthy old Mrs. Etherton, like 
most other mothers, deemed that no woman 
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breathing was good enough as a wife for her only 
boy. 

Home! he could not go home yet. 

He fiercely sparred his horse, action seeming 
to bring with it a sense of relief, of change, as 
if he could thereby flee from his own thoughts, 
and leave grief and care behind him. 

His horse, a fiery animal, somewhat resented 
his excessive use of the spurs. It was a genuine 
English hunter, combining vast powers of speed 
and endurance ; about fifteen hands high, it had a 
small head, thin neck, a broad chest, was some- 
what round in the barrel, and broad in the loins, 
with muscular limbs and firm feet, and many a 
hard day's run had he and Alan had together 
with the county pack. It was the only animal he 
possessed, and was well known for the beauty of 
its deep bay colour and a peculiar white star on its 
forehead. 

He resolved to make a few miles' circuit ere 
he turned homeward, and heedless of the blinding 
rain and the wild wind of a tempestuous night, 
rode away round by Chaddesdon, crossing some 
fields he knew well, taking all the hedges as 
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they came, and leaving behind in the rack and 
gloom the lights of Ghaddesdon Hall, he pushed 
on northward to Morely, Denby, and then through 
the silent and empty streets of the market-town 
of Belper, and, crossing the bridge of the Der- 
went, struck into the first broad road he came to, 
and galloped heedlessly, recklessly on. Cottages, 
hamlets, and coppices flew past, and, despite the 
rain, sparks flashed with every stone struck by his 
horse's hoofs, and they seemed to tear up the road, 
while in the glimpses of the moon the shadows of 
horse and rider seemed to speed beside them like 
post-flying ghosts, till, by a strange chance, he 
found himself again in the woody lane where he 
had parted with Lenora. 

The vicarage was sunk in gloom — not a light 
was visible in the mullioned windows ; but without 
lingering a moment he rode on, intending to go 
homeward now, for, truth to tell, the night was a 
very wild one. 

For a near cut he resolved to cross the Trent 
at Tangleford, but a sudden flash of lightning 
startled his horse. It swerved furiously round 
and instead of crossing the stream direct at the 
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ford, which was swollen, it plunged into deep 
water, and began to swim with the current. 

In vain did Alan try to turn its head, but he 
might as well have tugged at a log of wood; 
his hunter had got the bit between his teeth, and 
he had thus utterly lost all control over it. 

The Trent, a river which comes with a very 
rapid current from the Staffordshire hills, and is 
augmented by the accession of many tributaries, 
had become suddenly and unusually swollen, and 
was now rolling between its banks with great 
fury and force. 

Alan's horse floated rather than swam, as it 
sometimes went nearly sideways before the im- 
petus of the current. He was immersed to the 
shoulders and had the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing his saddle, yet feared to leave it, having not 
the least skill as a swimmer, and a strong one 
it would indeed have required to breast the Trent 
in full flood as it was then. 

Trees, hedges, and houses flew past on each 
side of him. Alan instinctively shouted for help 
as the dread of drowning now came appallingly 
before him, but shouted in vain; his voice was 
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swept away on the skirt of the bellowing wind, 
and even had he been heard, none conld have 
given him aid amid the gloom of the night and 
the obscurity of the fast-rolling river. 

The moon now became in reality as that dreary 
goddess Hecate, and in her occasional gleams of 
weird light, things took strange and awesome 
forms ; thus more than once grim spectres 
seemed to flit past him, and in some places the 
trees, when stripped of their autumnal leaves, 
looked like giant figures that bent their arms in 
mockery towards him, as his snorting and now 
panting horse went rolling and swimming onward 
with the raging current. 

The glints of the moon showed him cattle 
and even sheep wading in those shallow places 
he would have given the world to reach; but 
every effort was vain, for still the horse had the 
bit firmly clenched in its teeth. 

The rain and the wind beat blinding in Alan's 
face ; his ears became deaf with the roar of waters, 
amid which trees and planks, pigs, furniture, and 
other debris torn from the banks were rolling now, 
amid crashes, rendings, and waitings.] 
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Amid this strange race or ride of death, in 
the river, he thought of the poor anxious and 
widowed mother who at that very time was 
awaiting his return in alarm and perplexity; and 
he thought, too, of Lenora, and of what she must 
think if he perished — he who loved her so well; 
and with her image there rose in his heart for 
a moment an emotion, in which there was a 
singular mingling of revenge and sorrow, a grim 
satisfaction if he could but cost her heart a 
pang of real reproach ; but life is sweet, and then 
he prayed God to spare him for his mother's 
sake. 

He knew that he was approaching a species of 
waterfall, and that certain death awaited him, if 
his horse went over there; again and again he 
tugged wildly at the bridle, but in vain. 

"Oh God," he exclaimed, " how hard it is to 
die — to perish thus! The waterfall, the water- 
fall ! " 

Then there flashed upon his imagination the 
vulgar and morbid horrors of a coroner's inquest— 
a sodden corpse lying to await it in a shed, or 
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workhouse, or the back room of some roadside 
inn. 

Anon the stunning war of waters seemed to 
sound as booming thunders in his ears, and all 
became dark around him. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE WATCHES. 



Meanwhile, despite the pain of the interview 
in the lane, Lenora who had discarded him — 
given him "his most necessary conge" as her 
somewhat frigid mamma phrased it — was sleeping 
soundly with her soft cheek reposing on the 
downiest of down pillows ; but there was one 
who waited and watched anxiously for the absent 
Alan — his fond old mother in her cosy parlour 
at Etherton Grange, a quaint and antique house 
of the Stuart times, embosomed in a wooded 
hollow; a house all gables and beams of oak, 
that were imbedded in brick and plaster, run- 
ning diagonally through the walls and propping 
all manner of bold outshots and overhanging 
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eaves, about which the clustering ivy and clematis 

clambered. 

It was one of those pioturesque old mansions, 

which are suggestive of old English customs, tradi- 
tions, of hospitable and unsophisticated country 
life. 

The hour by which Alan should long since 
have been home was long past now, and the night, 
as we have described, had fast and suddenly become 
a wild and tempestuous one. 
. Was the clock fast ? 

Her watch was fully ten minutes slower ; which 
was right ? The last she hoped ; yet as hour fol- 
lowed hour, these ten minutes, so fondly reckoned 
on and clung to, ceased to be of consequence at 
all. Had he met a friend — encountered some 
unforeseen accident — or what ? His horse knew 
every foot of the way, and thus, even had he lost 
his rider, would have found the path homeward 
long since. 

Haggard anxiety began to spread over the 
sweet and soft features of her comely old face, 
and she grew fearful of questioning or consulting 
her faithful old servant and factotum, Martha 
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Greenwood, who invariably took gloomy views of 
everything. The gusty wind moaned ronnd the 
gables and clustered chimneys of the ancient 
Grange, and seemed actually to bellow and roar 
amid the foliage of the surrounding timber, as she 
cowered over the shrinking fire, with an untasted 
supper on the table, for she could not be tempted 
to eat a morsel without her Alan. 

The stormy gusts of rain shook the windows 
and the masses of creepers that half-shaded them ; 
and save for the monotonous ticking of an old 
mahogany clock on the carved oak mantel-shelf, all 
was silent and still within. 

All was darkness, pitchy blackness, in the wild 
night outside; nothing could be seen, or heard 
there, but the hiss of the falling rain and the 
roaring of the wind. How empty and lonely the 
house seemed without him and his usually cheery 
presence ! all strange, wayward, irritable and 
gloomy as he had been, poor fellow, for some time 
of late. 

The night wore inexorably on. For the hun- 
dredth time she thought and muttered to herself 
that he had never been absent thus before. She 
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knew that lie had gone to meet Lenora Addison— 
gone in an agony of mind. 

" Oh, what can have happened-— what tran- 
spired ? " she exclaimed aloud. 

She knew but too well that he had been far 
from happy, and undisguisedly restless of late, 
and that the open gossip of the neighbourhood 
concerning the Earl of Ashbourne's visits to the 
vicarage had caused him much anguish of mind; but 
she could not connect all that with his prolonged 
absence. 

There was a strike in Staffordshire, and among 
the nail -makers at Belper, and thus many needy 
and desperate roughs were prowling about; but 
surely all would be indoors on such a night ; and 
then Alan was a stout and athletic fellow, and well 
mounted. 

Supposing the interview with Lenora ended in 
any fashion for good or for evil— happiness ,or 
misery, who could have tempted him to stay thus 
late in the village of Botherdale ? Not Peter Pellviss, 
the doctor and apothecary, for such hours did not 
suit his years or vocation ; nor Griffin, the lawyer, 
for Alan instinctively loathed all limbs of the law; 
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nor Mr. Maximus Oriel, the " mild " curate, whom 
Alan ever deemed an unutterable bore, and full of 
one subject, his unacknowledged love for Garcia 
Addison. Who then ? 

Women generally have an idea that their own 
spouses can do no wrong, save at the insti- 
gation of the spouses of others; and mothers 
often reckon in the same fashion concerning their 
sons. 

" Dissipation ! " she muttered ; " no, my darling 
Alan was never given to dissipation ; and he loves 
that girl Addison too well ever to become so for a 
moment now." 

In the solitude amid which the Grange was 
situated, the monotonous rush of the rain and the 
moaning of the wind could alone be heard un- 
ceasingly, with now and then the boom of the 
distant thunder, every peal of whioh made the 
poor woman's heart leap. 

Alan's terrier, that lay on the soft rug basking 
in the glow of the oft-replenished fire, began to 
look up at her with wistful and inquiring eyes, 
that occasionally turned to the door, as if he 
momentarily expected his absent master to enter. 
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She listened in hashed silence, as only the 
loving and the anxious, more than all, the tenderly 
imaginative, can listen at such a time, but no 
sound of horse's hoof or of human footstep came. 
She often looked into the oppressive darkness 
without ; but no familiar form was there, nothing 
but the hurrying clouds, the half-stripped trees, 
tossing their branches wildly in the blast. 

The room began to look chill and drear; even 
the fire became uncheery, and bats were driven 
against the windows, with showers of leaves, by 
the stormy blast. 

"Oh, why does Alan not return?" she ex- 
claimed with her eyes full of tears. " Can they 
have kept him at the vicarage all night ? No, my 
boy would rather face ten such storms as this, than 
cause me one minute's anxiety." 

Anon the terrier whined mournfully; and as it 
did she bethought herself of the old Scottish ballad 
of the " Hunter's Linn." 

She listens to a sound that comes, 
She knows not whence, of sorrow telling — 

She listens to the large black hound, 
That by the riverside is yelling. 

VOL. I. K 
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The hound he sitteth by the stone — 
The uneasy hound he moaneth ever ; 

The homeward shepherd sees him there, 
Beside the deep and lonesome river. 

The mother listens eagerly — 

The voice is as a doleful omen ; 
She closed the window, speaking low, 

" It groweth late — he must be coming ! " 

Could she have known of the wild horse, of the 
flooded Trent and the foaming waterfall, that roared 
and bellowed for miles below the treacherous 
Tanglef ord I 

It is strange that on this night of peril— peril 
to her all unknown and inconceivable — when she 
thought of Alan ever and anon, it was of him in 
his babyhood, when she and his father, with a 
love as strong and true and tender as her own, 
were wont to bend proudly over the little 
berceaunette in whioh he lay, regarding him as 
all their own by a heaven-born tie, that death 
itself could not sever; when his now dark hair 
was a tangled mass of sunny curls, and his large 
wondering eyes seemed to wander after motes in 
the sunbeams, to smile at visions seen by himself 
alone. 
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She said her night prayers with unusual fervour, 
yet her ears tingled at every passing sound; her 
mind wandered to the absent, and she could not, by* 
any concentration of purpose, avoid unintentional 
indevotion. 

" Past two, ma'am," said old Martha Greenwood, 
looking in, pale, sleepy, and weary ; " past two,, 
and no sign of Mr. Alan yet." 

Every half -hour, for some time past, she had 
been making similar announcements. 

Mrs. Etherton sighed wearily; for all her 
genuine affection for herself and Alan, Martha was 
but a gloomy consoler, and apt to take morbid 
views of everything. 

" I heard something just now that made my 
heart stand still," said she, in a low, earnest, and 
eager voice. 

"What, Martha?" 

" A sound, ma'am." 

" Like what ? " 

" A rap — rap — rapping on the kitchen door." 

" Nonsense, Martha ; you heard but the wind. : 

"It was not the wind," persisted Martha. 

e 2 
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" Then what was it ? " 

"I dread to say, and dread even to think; 
but fear it is a warning of some calamity to 
come." 

"How can you speak so, and at such a time, 
Martha?" said Mrs. Etherton with reproach and 
asperity in her tone. 

"Do you not know what happened when my 
poor father died, years and years ago V 

"He was buried, I suppose," replied the old 
lady curtly. 

" He died quite unexpectedly, when I was miles 
upon miles away from our home in Cornwall. I 
hastened back to visit him, not because I had 
heard of his illness, but because of a rap-rap- 
rapping I had heard on my bedroom door for three 
consecutive nights, at the same hour — eleven. 
These seemed to me warnings, and I started home- 
ward with an anxious heart, nor tarried an hour 
by the way till I reached our house in Clow-nans, 
or the Valley of Echoes, on the way to Penzance, 
just in time to find him dying, in fact to see him 
die, which he did, precisely when the clock struck' 
eleven. The same i death-rap ' was heard when his 
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father died, and it will be heard too when my time 
comes." 

" This is all folly, Martha, and like the dreams 
you have at times." 

" Don't laugh at dreams, ma'am," said the old 
Cornish woman sententiously ; "every dream is a 
story, better told often than one could tell it awake 
— a story of adventures that seem to go over days 
and days in a second's time; and a dream once 
saved my brother's life." 

" So I have heard," said Mrs. Etherton wearily. 

" Yes, he was a wireman then, on the line be- 
tween Penzance and Hayle, and he dreamt that his 
signal-box near Lelont, where the myrtle and the 
fuchsia flourish all the year round, had been 
knocked down by a train, the instruments in * it 
destroyed, and a man, whose face he could not 
see, had been killed. So deeply was this impressed 
upon his mind, that he left his post and related 
it to the superintendent at Hayle, and while they 
were talking, a telegraphic message came to say 
that the signal-box had been carried away and torn 
to pieces; so, had my brother stuck to his post, 
as in the dream, he must have perished." 
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"Leave me, Martha, you have chosen a bad 
time for your gloomy Cornish stories," said Mrs. 
Etherton. 

" And if the rapping comes again " 

" Then don't come to me — but go to your bed 
and sleep. I shall wait and watch alone." 

She was in tears now ; but resolutely made up 
the fire anew, wrapped a thick tartan shawl about 
herself, and prepared to sit up in her armchair, if 
necessary, till daybreak. 

" Three o'clock— oh my God ! " she moaned ; 
yet as it struck four, overcome by utter weariness, 
and the warmth of the room, she unconsciously 
dropped asleep. 

When, after an hour or two's nap, she started 
and awoke, the fire had died down to white 
ashes and embers; her lamp was burning still, 
with the untasted and untouched supper around 
it; but the bright daylight was in — the morning 
was calm, serene, and beautiful; the rain and the 
wind had passed away with the shades of night, 
and though drenched, the silvan landscape in the 
bright uprising sun looked pleasant and smiling. 
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The mother's heart grew light for a moment 
with hope. Could Alan have returned while she 
slept, unheard and unknown by her ? She hurried 
to his room. Ah, no; the bed had been unslept 
in, there was no sign of his presence, and a storm 
of grief and dismay shook the mother's breast as 
she abandoned herself to a passion of tears, with 
her face and hands buried in Alan's unpressed 
pillow. 



CHAPTER V. 



MB. ORIEL'S TfDINGS. 



The first idea of the anxious mother was to visit 
the vicarage of Rotherdale, whither she knew her 
son had gone over-night, and to prosecute some 
inquiries there; and without breaking her fast, 
she hastily shawled, bonneted, and set forth with 
all the haste her old limbs could exerts 

Action proved somewhat of a relief to her, 
and if Alan had remained with the vicar's family 
all night — whioh was barely probable — she might 
meet him returning; thus she hastened on with 
hope in her heart, while the glorious morning sun 
was chasing away the shadows in the drenched 
coppices and woodland glades, and brightening 
the whole face of nature; but after a walk of 
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some miles, she arrived at the gate of the vicarage 
without meeting anyone, save a labourer or so, 
going afield. 

Her appeal to the door-bell was responded to 
by a formal man-servant, whose usually stolid and 
indifferent face expressed much surprise on finding 
a visitor at such an hour, breakfast in the morning- 
room being barely over ; and to her hasty inquiry 
as to whether Mr. Alan Etherton was in the house, 
he assured her that he was not. 

Had he been there last night ? 

He could not say, but rather thought not. 

She was shown into a drawing-room, whqre 
she had to wait alone some minutes, that seemed, 
m the present agony of her mind, as so many 
ages. 

A cabinet photo of Alan which used to occupy 
a place of honour on a console-table, had disap- 
peared; the frame was there, but empty; then 
. a foreboding of evil seized Mrs. Etherton's over- 
excited mind. Lenoras likeness was still there, 
in the other compartment of the frame, and it now 
occurred to Mrs. Etherton that the young lady did 
not, as was her wont, come rushing in "gush- 
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ingly" to meet and greet her, as the mother 
of Alan. 

As if to account for these two circumstances, 
there lay on the centre table among the usual 
ornaments, books, glass-shades, statuettes, and 
pretty nothings that generally decorate "the 
British drawing-room," three large cabinet photo- 
graphs of Ashbourne Court, from their different 
and imposing points of view, each with "Lord 
Ashbourne's compliments " pencilled in the corner ; 
and on seeing these, the local gossip and her son's 
recent anxiety came painfully to memory. 

The last time Mrs. Etherton had been in that 
same drawing-room, they had all seemed a happy 
and united little family party; Lenora was sing- 
ing sweetly at the piano one of Sir William 
Davenant's old English songs, while Alan hung over 
her in all the raptures of quiet and reciprocated 
affection. 

Now how gloomy and terrible seemed the doubt, 
the change, the suspense ! 

" Mrs. Etherton, be seated, please," exclaimed 
Mrs. Addison, who came hurrying in, attired in 
a most becoming morning costume, with rich lace 
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lappets pinned on her head. She presented her 
hand, without according the frigid kiss she usually 
bestowed. 

" My apology for so early a visit, Mrs. Addison, 
must be that which is the cause of it/' replied 
Mrs. Etherton, almost choking with tears and 
irrepressible agitation. 

Now, that Mrs. Etherton should visit her at all, 
especially at an hour so untimely, Mrs. Addison 
attributed solely to the result of the recent interview 
and final parting between Lenora and Alan; and 
by anticipation she felt provoked, indignant, and 
expectant only of invectives, reproaches, and useless 
recriminations — useless, because she thought that 
" Love once withdrawn, is seldom or never restored 
or renewed." 

There was now, moreover, a distinct emotion 
of antagonism between these two matrons. Mrs. 
Etherton had never taken cordially to Lenora 
Addison, and now she never doubted but that 
the young lady and her whole family had 
thrown over her son for the earl, and she 
deemed her own Alan worth all the earls in the 
♦three kingdoms. 
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Mrs. Addison certainly heard with surprise, 
but without the least alarm, of Alan's absence 
from home for the whole of the preceding night. 

" It is not unaccountable," said she; " doubtless 
he can himself explain it." 

"Such a thing never happened since he came 
into the world, Mrs. Addison; but may I ask, 
for I know that he was here, on what terms did 
my son and Lenora part yesterday evening ? " 

" Terms ? " 

" Good, I hope." 

"Yes, Mrs. Addison, so far; but their engage- 
ment has been, I regret to say, dissolved." 

" Dissolved ! " repeated Mrs. Etherton faintly, 
for a great fear of some unthought-of rashness, 
or despair, came over her. 

" Yes — finally, and for ever." 

"And so these two, whose lives we desired, 
and once agreed, were to be as one, are henceforth 
to be separate?" 

" Each has given back to the other their troth. 
Girls of Lenora's age are apt to change." 

" When more brilliant offers come their way ! " 
said Mrs. Etherton, with something of indignation. 
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I have no more to say on the subject/ 1 re- 
sponded the other lady haughtily, her lace lappets 
quivering the while. 

" This quarrel — for a quarrel I presume it is — 
will do my son no harm." 

" Nor Dr. Addison's daughter ! " 

"I do not know that." 

"How — what do you mean, Mrs. Etherton?" 
asked the vicar's wife with some asperity of tone. 

st Simply that all which may be said of Alan 
may be mere gossip." 

" And of Lenora ? " 

" In her case it may become scandal." 

" Scandal, Mrs. Etherton ? " 

" Yes ; that she coldly and cruelly cast him off, 
and broke her solemn troth and plight, to marry 
a richer suitor." 

" And a nobler one, you must admit ; be it so," 
added Mrs. Addison, with a mocking laugh as 
she rather pointedly glanced at the bell-pull, and 
her visitor rose. "In this instance, madam, I 
think we may submit to the scandal, as you are 
ludicrously pleased to call it." 

Enough; let us not waste time over this 
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matter, when my son's happiness and safety lie 
nearest my heart. But here comes Mr. Oriel." 

As the young curate came hurriedly in, hat in 
hand, she was about to question him if he knew 
ought of Alan, when something in the expression 
of his face froze the words on her lips. 

Mr. Maximus Oriel was one of the quietest, 
meekest, and mildest of young curates; he was 
fair-haired, with a parting in the middle of his 
head, blue-eyed, low-voiced, and spoke with a lisp ; 
his manner was ever subdued and placid ; but now 
he came in hurriedly, brusquely, and with excite- 
ment quivering in every line of his face. He 
seemed full of something he had to say, but on 
seeing Mrs. Etherton he became silent and pain- 
fully confused, even sad. 

"The vicar — Miss Lenora " he began and 

paused. 

"Dr. Addison is in the library, Miss Lenora 
is in her room," replied their hostess, surprised 
by this unwonted manner. "Have you anything 
to say to either ? " 

" Oh Mrs. Addison, excuse me — oh Mrs. 
Etherton," he added, taking the latter lady's 
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hands in his own, "how shall I tell you what 
I have to say — what I have seen, and yet— and 
yet — please Go d ■ ■ " 

"What have you got to say — what have you 
seen ? " demanded Mrs. Addison with energy. 

Thus urged by one of whom he rather stood 
in awe, Mr. Oriel told in hasty and broken words 
that the well-known hunter of Mr. Alan Etherton 
—the deep bay-coloured hunter, with the white 
star on its forehead — had been found in the 
Trent, drowned in the pool of the waterfall some 
miles below Tangleford, with the bridle-rein 
hopelessly entangled round his fore-legs, thus 
precluding all chance of it saving itself by 
swimming ; moreover, its head was terribly 
fractured by having come in contact with a 
boulder, or the trunk of a tree, for many were 
floating in the swollen stream. He had seen the 
horse as he rode by this morning; but of the 
rider not a trace was to be found. 

Mrs. Etherton, on hearing this appalling intel- 
ligence, which in detail and scope far exoeeded 
even the worst of her fears and imaginings, 
reeled and would have fallen, had the kind little 
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curate not caught her readily, and placed her on 
a sofa. 

The frigid calmness of Mrs. Dorcas Addison had 
contrasted painfully and unfavourably hitherto with 
the tears, anxiety, and agitation of the mother of 
Alan; but now she seemed, for a time, rather 
overwhelmed by the startling tidings of Mr. Oriel, 
who left nothing unsaid to console Mrs. Etherton 
by every suggestion and hope he could think of, 
but in vain, and for a time the poor woman sat 
like one turned to stone — unable to think, to sob, 
or to weep. 

Mr. Oriel's news spread through the vicarage ; 
Dr. Addison came hobbling in to offer advice and 
consolation ; but the terrible grief of Mrs. Etherton 
bewildered and confused him. Garcia, the tall, 
dark, and beautiful Garcia, came rushing in, half- 
dressed, and clasping her to her heart sobbed 
over her, and then a torrent of tears came that 
seemed to assuage or relieve the terrible pangs of 
the sufferer's grief and consternation; but filled 
with shame, and a 'horror too great for expression, 
Lenora did not appear. 

She gave one wild glance into the room where 
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the group stood, and rushed away to the solitude 
of her dressing-closet. Mrs. Etherton's face and 
voice recalled those of the dead Alan — oh, was he 
indeed dead ? — too vividly, and roused in Lenora's 
mind the keenest pangs of remorse; and, for a 
time, the brilliant offers of the earl, even his 
very existence, were forgotten. 

"Can I have driven him to despair — to suicide ? 
Oh no, no, no!" she thought, while her soul 
seemed to die within her, and for a time her old 
love returned in all its strength, spurred on by 
repentance and genuine pity; and had Alan 
appeared then she would have flung herself pas- 
sionately into his arms, for she was an impulsive 
creature and unstable of purpose; but despite all 
that Mr. Oriel and her father could urge or sug- 
gest, it was but too probable that poor Alan was 
lying cold in death— drowned in the deep dark 
pool that eddied and boiled below the water- 
fall. 

"My dear madam," said the vicar for the 
twentieth time, "the voice of heaven, not the 
poor utterances of mine, can alone console you; 
yet I am a priest in heart as well as office — in 
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heart, as Johnson tells us oar kinsman the great 
Joseph was." 

Mrs. Addison felt worried, grieved, and shocked 
by the whole affair; if an accident had really 
happened to Alan Etherton, the name of Lenora 
might become mixed up with it ; she felt a kind 
of grief for the premature demise of one who had 
been so much about her household and whom she 
had actually regarded as her future son-in-law; 
but this emotion was curiously mingled with one 
idea, that he was better removed for ever from 
the path of the earl. This idea certainly did occur 
to her, but she would have repelled with horror 
and indignation the slightest suspicion of having 
indulged in it for a moment, and she was certainly 
Bhocked and appalled by the unutterable grief 
of his mother ; but this, too, caused an emotion of 
worry, and she was not sorry when the vicar rang 
for the carriage, placed Mrs. Etherton into it, and 
she was driven home, accompanied by Mr. Maximus 
Oriel. 

He alone thought of what was necessary to he 
done, though usually a rather helpless little man ; 
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as for Mrs. Etherton,, sha oould scarcely think at 
all, as yet. 

Was the hungry river to be dragged for its 
prey ? were its banks to be searched ? Of course, 
thought Mr. Oriel; and applications were to be 
made to stolid magistrates and unpitying con- 
stables, rewards offered, and so forth. 

As the day wore on, the heart of the poor 
woman who reclined in the arms of old Martha 
Greenwood fairly died within her. 

Worthy Mr. Oriel scoured the whole neighbour- 
hood, mounted on his sturdy little Welsh pony, in 
search of information. He applied to the county 
police superintendent of the district in which 
Rotherdale is situated, and that official promised 
to communicate instantly with all the different 
police stations for miles around. Yet the third day 
closed in, night fell, and nothing was heard of Alan 
Etherton, alive or dead. 

Meanwhile his mother lay abed in a fever of 
grief and dismay. The vicar, in stereotyped 
scriptural phraseology, besought her to be com- 
forted; but without her son no comfort could 

» 2 
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come to her heart. It was just possible he might 

have escaped, but if so, where was he ? Thus the 

doubt and suspense were maddening. 

" Would to God my boy had never, never seen 
that girl's fair false face!" she exclaimed, ever 

and anon. 

Letters of condolence and the visits of friends 
(she never thought she had so many) were poured 
upon her. Kind little Mr. Oriel was with her 
daily. To the Grange also came snug Mr. Griffin 
the lawyer, offering his legal services if required, 
and Dr. Peter Pelviss, with an eye to a patient 
if her health became shattered, as it bade fair to 
be, by the calamitous event; and all the people 
of the peaceful and secluded little village of 
Botherdale showed by many nameless attentions 
their sympathy with, and respect for, the bereaved 
mother of the handsome Alan Etherton. 

Her nervous system was certainly tasked on 
the third night, when Martha Greenwood uttered 
a succession of shrill cries, and declared that she 
had seen the form of the missing one appear like 
a luminous figure on the wall of the room. Exactly 
such a figure, called "the shining corpse," or 
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luminous phantom/' was wont to haunt the 
rocks of Carn-brea in her girlhood, and in vain 
was she assured by Dr. Pelviss that the supposed 
supernatural appearance in her room was caused 
by the lamps of his own brougham shining through 
the windows and playing on the wall. 

" I knew this was coming by that rapping 
on the kitchen door/' she sobbed ; " the spirit of 
Mr. Alan was outside it." 

" Go, Martha/' said the doctor with asperity ; 
"you are an old Cornish goose." 

Three days passed away without a trace of 
Alan being found, save his hat, which was cast 
up in the eddy under the waterfall ; but there was 
no vestige of his body, which many supposed to 
be wedged among some rocks or stones in the 
deep pool below it — a place where, from the weight 
and rush of the descending current, no diver could 
penetrate. 

A belated wayfarer, who had been passing 
near the place about midnight, related that he 
had heard an astounding shriek, that pierced his 
ears and made his blood curdle — the shriek as 
of someone perishing, helpless and in despair; 
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so Akm was deemed as drowned beyond all 
doubt 

Gaffds of condolence, we hare said, poured in 
uposi Mw. Etherton, even from people who knew 
Jwr only by name; and Mrs. Addison sent hers, 
per Mr. Oriel, with a few welUexpressed words of 
sympathy and commiseration, on pink scented 
paper, beseeching her to take comfort, to have 
hope (hope of what now?), to resort to prayer, 
and so forth. But the torture of the poor woman's 
mind was too great for words, and even when 
years after came on, and the events of these 
days had become things of the past, they were 
wont to come back to her in harrowing fragments, 
like the incoherent memories of a hideous drama. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SHRIEK BY THE WATERFALL, 

We left the luckless Alan in a position of most 
unwonted peril — in the darkness, gloom, and 
blinding rain, borne towards what he knew to 
be a dangerous waterfall, astride a horse over 
which, by the situation of its bridle-bit, he had 
not the least control, which he dared not quit, 
being no swimmer, and which every moment he 
feared might turn a turtle and thus anticipate 
the final catastrophe. 

"I will love you till death comes," Lenora 
had once whispered to him, while nestling on 
his breast; "yea, beyond the grave, dearest 
Alan." 

Heedless words, perhaps, though lovingly 
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spoken, and they flashed upon his memory now, 
when death and the grave seemed terribly close 
indeed. 

And with all the episodes of his past life set 
out clearly and distinct, yet compressed into a 
space of time equal to the vibration of a pendulum, 
then flashed upon his mind the horror of sudden 
death, a death for which he was every way unpre- 
pared — death and oblivion ! 

To die, to be forgotten, in time, even by those 
who loved him most! His bursting heart still, 
his limbs rigid, his voice silent for ever; days 
to dawn and nights to close; the sun to shine, 
the moon to silver leaf and water; his broken 
home and widowed mother; his friends; Lenora; 
and he gone out of their life — a thing of the 
irrevocable past, as much as if he had died a 
thousand years ago. 

Suddenly he saw before him the branch of 
a tree overhanging the river, and then his breast 
came crash against it. Instinctively he grasped 
it with both hands, and all that followed passed 
in a second of time. He drew his feet from the 
stirrups, swung himself up, the saddle and the 
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horse passed from under him with a snorting neigh 
into the blackness and gloom of the roaring gulf 
beyond, and uttering as it did that singular and 
unearthly cry which unusual terror sometimes 
elicits from a horse, and which a horse alone 
can give, it vanished, to be found as Mr. Oriel 
described. 

A strong and strange and horrid cry it was 
that seemed to cleave the murky air — a cry that 
seemed neither human nor earthly, neither that 
of man nor beast, and then all became still but 
the fierce hiss of the rain and the ceaseless roar 
of the waterfall, the verge of which the branch 
to which Alan clung like a half-drowned rat almost 
overhung. 

But for its intervention what would have been 
his fate ? But his safety was far from ascertained 
yet, and death might only be delayed for a time, 
and greater protraction and poignancy be added 
to it. 

For some time — it might have been a minute or 
many minutes ; to Alan it seemed like an hour- 
he scarcely dared to breathe. The branch to 
which he clung with both arms and wound one 
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leg round it was that of a young tree, and seemed 
to be bending downward with his weight, and 
if it broke off or gave way in any portion, his doom 
was sealed. 

It sustained him, however, though it bent or 
drooped far below its usual angle and below even 
the river's bank. Carefully and slowly, clinging 
the while with blind and breathless desperation, 
he crept along it till he got closer to the stem 
and consequently to the stronger portion of the 
branch, and a sigh of relief escaped him when 
for one foot he obtained a place on the solid 
bank of the stream; yet not so solid either, 
for the sodden earth and stones gave way from 
time to time, yet the sound of their fall or 
displacement never reached his ears amid the 
medley of others— the wind, the rain, and roaring 
storm. 

He now gained strength to shout wildly, even 
loudly for aid. 

"Ah," he sighed, "the din of that waterfall 
drowns my voice." 

Again he hallooed more loudly than before, but 
there was no response, save the wind that moaned 
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among the cracking branches of the drenched 
coppice. 

" Kind heaven aid me— spare me ! " he ejacu- 
lated, as he grasped the pliant branch, and felt 
his foot slip again, and yet dreaded to make 
any more vigorous effort, while he could feel — 
drenched though he was — a cold sweat creep 
over him, and his little remaining strength fast 
deserting him, and every sense became painfully 
acute. 

€t If Providence spares me, permits me to live, 
if I survive this, I will be for ever a changed 
man I " sighed, or rather prayed poor Alan, as he 
thought of the sins of his past life, and yet they 
were few, far between, and of no great magnitude 
save to one affected and situated as he was then ; 
and the dread of the futility of death-bed repentance 
entered like iron into his soul. 

The branch gave way, and a cry like a sob 
escaped him, as he fell— not into the dark gulf as 
he expected, but on the bank of the stream ; for 
whether influenced by the action of the wind at 
that moment, or — as is most likely — by the angle 
at which it grew, it swerved round under his 
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weight, and he fell inland beyond the parent stem 
that projected over the water. 

He clutched the wet sods, burying his fingers 
in the soil at every grasp as he crawled or drew 
himself upward on terra firma and found himself 
amid the darkness and obscurity of a copse-wood. 
When he attempted to stand erect, by propping 
himself against a stem, the whole place con- 
tinued to swim round him for a time. At last 
the icy cold of the autumnal night wind and the 
long drenching he had undergone during the 
miles of water that he had traversed compelled 
him to take instant action, and move in search of 
succour, shelter, and change of raiment, though he 
knew that the part of the country in which he 
had achieved his escape was very pastoral and 
far from populous. 

Shaken to the very soul by the unwonted toil 
and privation he had undergone; by a contem- 
plation in all its grim details of the terrible death 
that was so close, so doubly imminent, and so 
narrowly escaped; by all that his mother would 
endure had he perished, and by all he had suffered 
in thought since that interview in the lane, and 
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the last final wrench of the heart with Lenora, 
Alan Etherton felt crushed, feeble as a child, 
tottering in step as an aged man, and bowed 
down indeed. 

Quitting the copse-wood, he struck upon a 
path between some fields, leading he knew not in 
what direction; but the storm was beginning to 
abate, the wind going down, the rain had com- 
pletely ceased, the stars were beginning to appear 
ere they paled out altogether, for dawn was steal- 
ing in and already, in the distance, a red light 
was hanging to the summit of the Lower Peak 
of Derby. 

Alan reeled like a drunken man, as he staggered 
on bareheaded, with his clothes clinging to him, 
following the windings of the farm footway, for 
such it appeared, and falling more than once, 
as he clambered laboriously over the rustic 
stiles that here and there barred the path 
against horsemen or cattle of the dairy farms 
thereabout. 

The clouds divided in the blue sky, and the 
brightness of the autumnal morning came clearly 
and steadily in. No house was near Alan as yet, 
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though, at some distance lie could see homesteads, 
and the smoke of the kitchen fires ascending into 
the now calm atmosphere. 

"Strange," thought he, "that a morning so 
calm should follow a night so wild, as if Nature 
had expended all her fury." 

Around him were fields of tawny and rigid 
stubble, imparting a sterile appearance to the soil, 
save in those parts where the plough had been 
turning up recent furrows in the red clay or marl 
which is peculiar to some parts of Derbyshire; 
elsewhere the mangel-wurzel and cabbages abounded 
still, but the barley had all long since been reaped 
and gathered in for the steady malt consump- 
tion in Burton-on-Trent ; and, as he thought 
of it, Alan, sore athirst and feverish now, longed 
for a ruddy glass of the glorious golden-tinted 
beer. 

His brain became . giddy, his skin, all wet 
though his clothing, became burning hot; the 
landscape reeled round him again and again, the 
trees, hedges, and fields seeming to whirl in circles, 
or in pursuit of each other, as we see them from 
the windows of an express train ; and just as he 
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reached a pretty little lonely cottage, that stood 
apart from the footway, within a garden and 
sheltered by quite a grove of apple-trees, he 
failed to reach the door, and sinking before it 
on the gravel walk became unconscious for a 
time, till some sounds — those of voices— roused 
him; he opened his eyes and looked up to 
find that the sun was shining brightly now; 
that the face of a fair and very handsome young 
girl, every line of which expressed pity, compassion, 
and terror, was bent down closely and inquiringly 
near his own, and that her soft arm was propping 
his head. 

" Nursie, nursie — nurse Elsie ! " she exclaimed, 
ss come here, quick, it is a man, and dying, to all 
appearance/ ' 

" Do not say so," said Alan in a broken voice ; 
" for I am not fit to die." 

" Do not you say that, for then you are not fit 
to live," said the young lady sententiously. 

"Why?" 

"Because he who is fit for this world need 
have no fear for the next." 

" Hale and strong, how glibly you can talk of 
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death/' said Alan, the girl's manner interesting 
him, even in that dire moment. 

"Hush, my poor fellow, what has happened? 
You are ill?" 

"Very" sighed Alan, as again blindness seemed 
to descend upon him, and he felt his heart and 
brain too apparently beating or throbbing with a 
force and rapidity that was painful, till uncon- 
sciousness, like irresistible sleep, stole over him. 

" Flora, Flora — Miss Flora ! where are you ? " 
he heard a voice calling in a tone of reprehension 
or alarm, and then he remembered no more. 

The first paroxysm of a species of brain fever 
was coming upon him ; but not brain fever exactly. 

The atmosphere changed, and after a time he 
opened his eyes again ; but believed himself to be 
in a dream. He was lying on a sofa in a small 
and humble-looking room, but one that was neat, 
clean, and comfortable. A cheerful fire was burn- 
ing in the grate, and the ceiling was low. Near 
him hovered the girl whose fair, soft face he had 
seen a little time before. He strove to address her, 
but she put her finger to her coral lip as if to 
impress silence, and then came an elderly woman, 
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of common yet comely aspect, withal that her 
features seemed to indicate a north- country origin, 
who poured some cordial between his lips, and 
after that he lost all recollection in a wild 
delirium. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE SLEEPY HOLLOW. 



Fob some days Alan was delirious and uncon- 
scious alike of his surroundings and of his 
whereabouts. His pulse was by turns weak and 
trembling, hard and contracted; his temples 
throbbed, his face flushed, and his sleep was 
disturbed; and as the mind in such cases chiefly 
runs upon such subjects as have recently made 
a deep impression upon it, he muttered and 
almost raved of his mother, and besought her 
not to sorrow for his untimely death; of Lenora 
in terms of affection and rage, bitterness and 
disappointment, and then of a dreadful peril he 
had just escaped. 

What could that peril be in a district so quiet, 
orderly, and secluded? And his two scared 
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listeners heard all this again and again at inter- 
vals, with scared faces and hushed voices, for 
they knew not what to think of it. Both saw 
that he was handsome, a gentleman by birth and 
breeding, and thus pitied him all the more for 
the unexpected state of misery in which they 
had found him stretched on the ground before 
their door. He had about him no pocket-book 

or card-case, or anything from which they could 

■ 
gather his name or address* 

For the first two days, to his nurses it seemed 
doubtful whether he would live or die, and about 
him they flitted noiselessly with slippered feet and 
bated breath ; but when there was open discharge 
of blood from the nostrils, and sleep came without 
artificial means, the village doctor, who had been 
called to see him, knew that a crisis had come, and 
that danger was past. 

" Surely there is hope for him, doctor," said old 
Elsie Halliday, the proprietress of the cottage ; " so 
young — so handsome too." 

"Hope! I should think so, Mrs. Halliday, 
though it is often a falsity we have to hold out, 
when it is right to say, Learn to endure." 

a 2 
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" What ?" asked Flora in a soft whisper. 

"Death, young lady," replied the doctor sen- 
tentiously. "Continue to bathe his temples with 
vinegar and rose-water, and let his food be light 
and his drink cooling — but none know better than 
you, Mrs. Halliday, how to nurse him. In a couple 
of days I shall ride this way again." 

The police in their inquiries, and others who 
searched from motives of friendship or sympathy, 
had never come so far, or had totally overlooked 
the solitary cottage of Elsie Halliday, which lay 
in a sequestered place called Sleepy Hollow, 
embosomed among wooded eminences. 

None of the handbills concerning the missing 
Alan, and none of the county papers containing 
paragraphs concerning the accident— or supposed 
catastrophe at the cascade — came near Sleepy 
Hollow; thus, though in busy Derbyshire, he 
was as much lost to his friends as if he had been 
in the heart of Africa. 

Elsie Halliday, on whose hands he was thrown 
by chance or fate, was the elderly widow of a 
Scottish bailiff on a neighbouring estate, and by 
husbanding her slender means, by the sale of 
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eggs and poultry at the nearest market-town or to 
the passing carrier, and by clear starching and 
dressing lace, lived comfortably enough in the 
little cottage John Halliday had left her. 

She was a shrewd and well-educated Scotch- 
woman from the Merse — somewhere about the 
Lammermuir Hills — and now spoke pure English 
but with a Scottish accent, of which her now 
assistant nurse, Flora Balfern — of whom more 
anon — had scarcely a vestige, or, at least, more 
than was requisite to enable her to sound her 
words fully and without using r where it did not 
exist. 

"Oh Nurse Elsie," exclaimed the girl when 
the doctor had departed, " I am happy — so happy 
to hear that all danger is past ! " 

" Yes ; it would have been an awful thing for 

him to die here, unconscious, on our poor hands, 

« - 

with neither kith nor kin, nor anyone near that 
loves [him — how sad and how terrible ! " replied 
Elsie, as they crept close to the open door of his 
room, or to his extempore bed (the sofa), listening 
to catch the faintest sound of his breathing, which 
too generally was somewhat heavy. 
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Now Mrs. Halliday had great confidence in 
her own skill as a physician, and once when in 
her tender anxiety Flora had urged that other 
medical advice than the village doctor might be 
requisite, she said : 

" Tush, bairn ! the science of to-day is the 
ignorance of to-morrow as things go now. FH 
bring him round myself and fear me not/' 

And so she fed him with panado and other 
farinaceous food, sharpened with currants and 
preserves from her own little garden, and with 
roasted or boiled, and gave him as drink decoc- 
tions of barley-water and tamarinds. Even his 
own mother could not have been more attentive 
to him than this poor Scottish widow, while to the 
softer hands of Flora were assigned such duties 
as bathing his head and temples with rose-water 
and vinegar; and she sang to him low, soft airs 
and songs to soothe the nervous system and 
compose his mind. 

But too often when she sang, as if by some 
association of ideas, she observed that he started 
and called for " Lenora ! " 

"Now who can Lenora be — his sister or a 
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sweetheart?" thought the girl; "the latter most 
probably, by the tenderness of his utterances." 

Suddenly, one morning, when the bright sun- 
shine was streaming between the half -parted cur- 
tains into the room where he lay, and before either 
of his kind nurses was up and about, Alan woke 
to perfect consciousness; he became aware of his 
surroundings and looked about him with wonder 
and doubt. 

"Where can I be, if I am not in a dream ? " he 
muttered wearily as he closed his eyes for a moment 
and then looked around him again, and found that 
he was in no dream. 

He was in a cosy little bed made up on the sofa 
of what was not a sleeping chamber, but a sitting- 
room — the same room in which he remembered for 
a moment or two to have found himself before his 
brain reeled and his senses left him. The linen 
was spotlessly clean, the pillows soft ; a tripod table 
with some phials and a little basin with panada 
stood near, also a jug with some cooling drink, 
that seemed familiar to him. 

The apartment was small, but prettily papered; 
the furniture was humble, but neat and scrupu- 
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lously clean; flowerpots and a birdcage were in 
the chintz-curtained window, and there was an air 
of delicate and feminine craft discernible in every- 
thing. An old oak press, or species of shelved 
cabinet, stood in a corner, with some delf, china, 
and several books therein ; among the latter a great 
tome— evidently a family Bible, thriftily covered 
with green baize. Some photos were tacked to 
the walls, and a couple of engravings of mountain 
scenery — unmistakably Scottish — in cheap Oxford 
frames were over the mantelpiece, whereon were 
several little vases and candlesticks formed of the 
spar of the neighbourhood — the well-known spar 
of Derbyshire, and a teatray with a somewhat 
astounding landscape painted upon it. 

By one long weary glance, he took in all 
these items and details — even to the fact that 
the uncarpeted floor was composed of alternate 
red and brown tiles — and then dropped off to 
sleep. 

When again he was roused, soft hands were 
gently bathing his temples carefully and tenderly 
with a little sponge dipped in roaewater and 
vinegar. He opened his eyes; a sight he little 
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expected, a very rare vision of feminine beauty — 
Flora Balfern was before him. 

The girl was of medium height, with a figure 
full and round, yet whose every movement was 
full of a soft grace that was perfectly free from 
affectation or languor. She was all bloom and 
dazzlingly fair, her face a faultless oval, her eyes 
a soft hazel, her lips, red as wet coral, parted over 
small and regular teeth. Every way her features, 
her action, and expression had something noble 
in them ; while her dress, which was of the most 
simple materials, was mean and plain and poor, 
of 'some sorely-faded brown stuff; but her collar 
and cuffs, which were of plain and spotless linen, 
gave it an aspect of neatness and tidiness, while, 
with all its poverty, it failed to detract from the 
beauty of her face and figure. 

Not a single ring, brooch, or other ornament 
had she to enhance the charms that nature gave 
her; and now, on finding that he was regarding 
her with an eye the calm clear steady expression of 
which showed that he was perfectly conscious, she 
coloured deeply and hurried away ere he could 
address her. 
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On turning a little to look after her, he saw a 
stout and motherly-looking old woman in a rather 
ample cap, with silver spectacles on a rather aqui- 
line nose, seated near the fire in a cosy chintz- 
covered elbow-chair, knitting industriously, while 
a great tom-cat, perched on a hassock close by, 
was winking, blinking, and looking at the glowing 
ribs. 

" My good woman/' said Alan in a low voice, 
"may I ask you " 

" Ah ! you know me — you speak at last, sir ! " 
she exclaimed, as starting up she came hurriedly 
to his bedside, and regarded him with kindly and 
tender interest. 

I begin to fear that I have trespassed greatly 
upon your time, trouble, and kindness," said he, 
beginning to take in the whole situation by 
degrees. 

" Par from all that, sir. Do not say so. I am 
but too happy — we, I should say, are but too happy 
to have succoured and assisted you in your help- 
lessness and illness ; and Flora will be rejoiced to 
find that you are so well and look so well this 
morning." 



it 
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"I have rather a vague idea of how I came 
here ; but will you tell me where I am, and whom 
I have the pleasure of addressing— to whom I have 
been so much indebted ? " 

Then, while Flora, taking courage on hearing 
them conversing, once more returned and crept 
close to Mrs. Halliday's side, the latter told Alan 
of all that had passed since the morning he had 
been found speechless and faint before their door ; 
and when he learned that whole days had passed 
since then, he became perilously excited considering 
the weak state of his health, and exclaimed almost 
with tears : 

ts My mother — my dear, affectionate mother ! 
how terrible must have been her terror and anxiety 
all this time. Oh, it is too terrible to think upon — 
it is maddening ! " 

" He is a good lad to think first of his mother/' 
said Mrs. Halliday, turning approvingly to Flora, 
while her eyes moistened. "This matter shall 
be amended, sir, before another day or two goes 
past " 

« Day or two ! " 

"Yes, sir — the postman comes here but once 
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daily, and of course not at all if there are no 
letters/' 

" But surely you can send ! " 

" To-morrow Flora shall go, sir, without fail — 
you will, won't you, Miss Flora ? " 

" Of course. I shall be most happy to go, or to 
write for you, sir," replied the young girl; and 
Alan, as he bowed and thanked her, could hear, 
that like Cordelia's — 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low — an excellent thing in woman. 

But the terms on which his two female atten- 
dants were, and the apparent deference Mrs. 
Halliday paid Flora — a deference and respect yet 
strongly blended with protection and motherly love, 
puzzled him greatly. 

It was evident that Flora did but little or 
nothing of the menial work of the household ; she 
was, when not attending on Alan, busy twining and 
training the monthly roses and clematis at the 
window, feeding her birds, or selecting some of 
the late flowers of autumn from the little garden 
plot in front for the Derbyshire-spar vases that 
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formed the chief decorations of the room where 
Alan lay. Who, or what on earth was she? was 
the ever-recurring thought of the latter; how 
came a young lady of so refined an appearance, 
nobility of face, of such beauty and delicacy, to be 
a resident in that sordid little cottage, with an 
old woman as her sole companion ? — one whom, 
clad in a coarse linen apron, she daily assisted in 
the tasks of collecting and packing eggs for the 
passing carrier, and cleaning lace to eke out their 
subsistence. 

It was all very mysterious, and served almost 
to draw his thoughts at times from the bitter 
memory of Lenora and her treatment of him. 

" Do pardon me a question I am about to ask," 
said he one day when she was giving him his 
medicated drink. 

"That must depend upon what the question 
is/' replied Flora, laughing, but without any 
shade in her manner, as that of Alan betokened 
neither the slightest trace of admiration or 
gallantry. His thoughts were far from either then. 

" It is only curiosity. Mrs. Halliday calls you 
Flora, but more often Miss Flora." 
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Well, it is my baptismal name," 
Is she your mother, or aunt ? " 

"Neither; I am an orphan, my father and 
mother are dead, I have no fiiend bat Elsie — 
my dear old Scotch nurse, Elsie Halliday. ; 

"I heard your question, sir," said the latter, 
coming forward ere Alan could speak again. 
"Who and what am I, think you, that could be 
kin to her ? for in the land she comes from there is 
no better blood than hers." 

" You are a dear old angel, Elsie, that is what 
you are 1 " exclaimed the girl, throwing her arms 
round the neck of the old woman, and pressing a 
pair of ripe coral lips on her plump but wrinkled 
cheek; "and I know not what, in all the world, 
I should have done without you." 

The next day, and the one subsequent to that, 
proved as pitilessly wet as the night that was so 
eventful to Alan. It was impossible for Flora to 
go forth to the next market-town, and as no 
postman on either day passed Sleepy Hollow, 
Alan, with all his keen and affectionate anxiety, 
had but to be patient and submit. 

Meanwhile he found Flora well-read, intelligent, 
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and tolerably well-educated, a source of perpetual 
interest and amusement, though there were two 
subjects on which they could not agree in 
any way just then— love and friendship. Love 
especially; for Alan was bitter sore and doubtful 
of it — full of misanthropy, in fact; but on the 
morning of the third day he found a means of 
communicating with Etherton Orange, when the 
doctor left him, with promises to write there at 
once. 

" Good heavens, Mrs, Halliday ! " said the 
latter, as he was about to mount his cob, "is it 
possible that you did not before suspect or know 
who your visitor or patient is ? " 

"No sir — no sir," replied Mrs. Halliday, in 
sudden tribulation at the word "suspect," lest 
one so handsome, courteous, and gentle might 
prove after all to be some escaped lunatic or 
desperate criminal; "who is he?" 

"Who but the missing gentleman, supposed 
to be drowned — Mr. Alan Etherton, of the Grange, 
near Eotherdale, some twelve miles from this — he 
for whom rewards hare been offered, dead or 
alive." 
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" For what, sir ? oh, what has he done ? " 

"Escaped drowning, as he told you himself— 
that is all," said the doctor, laughing; "but I 
must communicate with the family at once— the 
poor folks must be half-dead with suspense and 
anxiety." 

The worthy doctor did so; but it proved in 
the end that old Mrs. Etherton had fevered with 
grief and dismay, and was confined to bed, unable 
to visit her son, even after the joyous revulsion 
tidings of his safety reached her; neither would 
Martha Greenwood quit her side ; so several days 
more glided away at Sleepy Hollow — days that 
were not without fresh perils, perhaps, for Alan. 

The latter became more composed now that he 
knew his mother was assured of his safety, and 
of where he was, within twelve miles of her ; and 
so too was she, amid the great joy and rapture 
the tidings gave her. 

u Nothing that I can read to you seems to 
please you," said Flora, closing a book from which 
she had been reading to Alan, as she perceived 
how inattentive he was, how he sighed and tossed 
restlessly on his pillow. 
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" Pardon me, Miss Balf ern," said he, " but few 
tilings interest me now/' 

"Why?" 

"Because hope has left me, and belief been 
destroyed." 

" Hope and belief ! " exclaimed Flora. 

" Yes — hope in the future, and belief in human 
truth and goodness." 

" How can you say so ? " she asked with wonder 
and reproach in her gentle voice. 

u Ungrateful it must sound to you and Mrs. 
Halliday after all your Samaritan kindness to me, 
but that is not what I mean." 

" Then what do you mean ? " 

S€ I scarcely know — I cannot tell you," replied 
Alan, whose thoughts were running upon Lenora 
Addison and the now vanished past — the past that 
could return no more. 

"At least I hope you have happy memories. 
Listen to this, sir," said Flora, reopening her 
book and reading therefrom a paragraph with 
great sweetness of modulation. " € In youth, 
as we all remember, hope was our guide; antici- 
pation, and expectation were the animating senti- 
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ments ; the mind looked constantly forward, plans 
and purposes were its chief activity. In mature 
years, as most of us know, realisation takes the 
place of hope ; the mind concerns itself more with 
it now. Clearly there must be, as years accumulate, 
a gradual turning of the mind towards the past; 
memory will become the chosen companion; we 
shall live more and more in what we recollect. 
Youth dwells in the future, manhood in the 
present, age in the past. To ponder upon former 
years enters into the heart-life of age, just as 
does the hope and prospect of years to come into 
that of youth. Every person is forming that 
aliment for his age, by his life now. The hasty 
words, the foolish deeds, the neglects and omis- 
sions, the transgressions of to-day, are the seeds 
for so many mortifications and sorrows to grow 
rank in the white-haired years. Whatever is 
wise, right, generous, self-sacrificing, and honour- 
able in the life of to-day, is a plant which will 
ripen with powerful and pleasant memories in 
the day when memory is the chief actor in 
happiness/ Now, Mr. Etherton, have you no 
happy memories ? " 
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"None, none; according to your own theory 
they can only come with the white-haired years, 
and these are yet far-off, I hope ? " said Alan 
with a sad smile; "besides/' he added, patting 
her hand, "I am quite content to dwell in the 
present, rather than in the unpleasant past or 
dubious future/' 

She coloured a little at the implied compliment. 

" I fear,'' said Alan, after a pause, " that you 
must think me very strange, pitiful, perverse, and 
much of a misanthrope, yet I am none of these by 
nature; but — but ■ " 

" But what ? " 

"What the world has made me — a changed 
man." 

"The female world, perhaps?" said she, 
smiling. 

" Well — a certain portion thereof." 

" A unit more likely." 

"A girl — fair as yourself. Now the secret is 
out." 

" Lenora ? " asked Miss Balfern in a low voice, 
with a little waggery in her eye. 

"Ah, how know you that? But I must 

h 2 
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have uttered her name in my delirium— is it 
not bo ? " 

" Yes — hundreds of times. So she has soured 
your views of love, op disappointed those of 
friendship ? " 

cr Little Flora ?" he began impetuously, and 
then checking himself, on seeing with what 
hauteur she started, he added: "I beg your 
pardon, Miss Balfern; but cease to believe in 
•such sentiments as love and friendship — they 
don't exist." 

" What exists then ? " 

€< Pique, jealousy, hate, bitterness, disappoint- 
ment, and despair/' 

" What an odd view of life you have, and how 
•strange are the words you use ! " 

" Ah, you think so now. May the time never 
come when the world will treat you as it has 
treated me." 

" Young though I am, Mr. Etherton, I have 
met with much sorrow, with much of bitter 
mortification in my time, and yet with so much 
love and kindness, that I can well afford to set 
off one against the other." 
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"And you, so young, have encountered all 
this ? " 

" Yes, and I shall not be eighteen for a month 
yet/' 

"Pardon me for my petulance," said Alan, 
holding out his hand, and the firm soft clasp of 
her velvet fingers closed upon it for a moment. 
Her hand was light, beautiful in form and texture, 
and his eye followed it as she smoothed his pillow 
and said : 

" Now I must leave you to amuse yourself." 

"Ah, why?" 

" I must go to feed the hens. Don't you hear 
how impatiently they cluck, and beat with their 
beaks against the back window ? " 

And with that subtle grace and elasticity which 
characterised her figure and every movement of 
it, she swept out of the room with a bright smile. 
He was beginning to be full of curiosity and 
deeply interested in her, for he was assured the 
girl had a history, perhaps a strange one. 

" Yet," thought he, €s I don't like women with 
histories. Has it not been said that the happiest 
women, like the happiest nations, have no history ?" 
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But on the first or second day of his con- 
valescence, his interest increased when he dis- 
covered her in the little kitchen of the cottage — 
a bijou of a kitchen for neatness and cleanliness, 
wherein every kettle and saucepan-lid shone like 
silver plate in a Bond Street window — rolling 
out paste, her sleeves tucked up to her dimpled 
elbows, and showing to the utmost advantage her 
round and tapered arms of faultless delicacy and 
snowy whiteness, 

" Who or what on earth is she ? " thought Alan, 
for the hundredth time, while he detected that 
on being found occupied thus, and in that region 
for the first time, the pulses of her heart quickened, 
her eyes, always so clear and smiling, drooped, 
avoiding the glance of his, and her words became 
-—well, perhaps a little confused. 

But she soon got over this emotion, and anon 
laughed merrily when he tucked a towel under 
his chin, and began to assist in her culinary 
operations, which culminated in the making of a 
beefsteak pie. 

But on the next occasion, when he penetrated 
to the little kitchen, which was Mrs. Halliday*s 
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peculiar sanctum sanctorum, he was doomed to 
experience something of a shock. 

Flora Balfern, with her sleeves rolled up as 
before, was now ironing out some rich lace, whicJh 
she had skilfully and deftly washed and cleaned. 

Alan's eyes wandered from her charming faoe 
to her beautiful arms and quick, small hands. She 
was even more coarsely dressed than usual, though 
her rich hair was plainly but neatly coiled up 
as it ever was. She wore a linen apron with 
a kind of frilled edge to it, and, her petticoat 
being kilted up, showed more than usual of her 
small feet and delicately-tapered ankles. 

Singing sweetly and merrily some old Border 
song, she discontinued neither it nor her work 
as Alan entered, but smiled and ironed away. 

"This certainly is gorgeous lace," said he, 
" I can know that by some which my mother has 
at the Grange/' 

" It is indeed," she replied, " the richest I have 
ever seen, and I have cleaned and ironed- out some 
thousand yards of lace since— since— " 

" Since when ? " 
The day I first came here." 



it 
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" From Scotland ? " 

" No, from Devonshire." 

"And is this for the decoration of yourself? 
You are indeed worthy of it." 

"The decoration of myself!" she exclaimed, 
with the first approach to bitterness he had ever 
detected on her sweet ripe lips. " No, Mr. Etherton, 
I would that it were ; and yet, believe me, I am not 
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For whom is it meant — Mrs. Halliday ? " 
The girl now laughed with genuine merriment. 
"No, indeed. Think of poor Nurse Elsie 
wearing lace that costs so much the yard as this 
does ! It was sent here to be cleaned — in the way 
of business," she added, as a little colour shot 
over her cheek. 

" Ah, it belongs to some lady, then ? " 
"Yes; and she wants it in hot haste for the 
marriage." 

" Whose marriage ? " asked Alan casually. 

" The Earl of Ashbourne's." 

" Ashbourne ? " he repeated pointedly. 

"Yes; he is to be married next week to the 
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daughter of some poor vicar. A brilliant match 
for her, is it not V 

" Yqyj" replied Alan, seating himself, as a 
great weariness seemed to steal over him; and 
he looked wistfully at the sweet girl who— all 
unconscious of the sting she had given him, of 
the pang her words had shot through his heart — 
was singing again, as she folded, ironed, and 
refolded the lace, with all a girl's genuine interest 
in the occasion for which it was required. She had 
become careless now of whatever humble office 
Alan might see her engaged in. 

Another day or two stole on, and he, from 
being benumbed in heart, became gradually, as 
he thought, indifferent. 

Heart-sore though he was, it was impossible, 
in the present instance of perilous propinquity and 
hourly intercourse, to be insensible of the charm 
of having such a nurse as Flora Balfern. Old 
Elsie Halliday's humble cottage had become a 
species of second home to him. Flora knew what 
books he preferred to read among her small store 
of literature, what flowers he preferred ; she knew 
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how to fill his pipe, and once in play put it to her 
ruby lips for one jolly puff of smoke; she knew 
when to be full of conversation and when to be 
silent as a little mouse ; and she sang to him and 
her old nurse, sweetly and fondly, whenever they 
wished her ; but though she was tolerably accom- 
plished as a musician, she had no piano in the 
little thatched cottage at Sleepy Hollow, wherewith 
to accompany herself. 

But the time was coming when all this would 
be ended by the perfect restoration of Alan's 
health, and the heart of the girl, to whom he 
had become an object of vital interest, sank at 
the contemplation of it. 

Flouted, jilted, and cast off by the ambitious 
Lenora and the family of the vicar, was he to 
crown their triumph and hers by letting it be 
known that, though he had not fallen in love 
(being too heart-sore for that as yet), he had 
become deeply interested in a little Scottish girl, 
a cottager, who collected eggs for the market, fed 
some scores of hens every day, and cleaned lace as 
a clear-starcher, and, more than all, of whose 
antecedents he knew nothing ? 
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Yet, with all this, young though she was, and 
plainly, even shabbily, as she was attired, apart 
from her beautiful and thoughtful face, it was 
evident from her dignity and grace of bearing 
that she was one whose place nature and birth 
had intended to be a high one; and the whole 
carriage of the old woman Halliday uninten- 
tionally afforded proof of this ; so herein was some 
mystery, some enigma, that seemed unsuited to this 
hard, unromantic, and workaday English world ; so 
now, in the following chapter, we shall tell the 
reader who and what .Alan Etherton discovered 
Mora Balfern to be. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



WHO FLORA. BALFEEN WAS. 



For some seven years before we find her at 
Sleepy Hollow, Flora Glendonwyn Balfern, for 
such was her name in full, though she usually 
dropped the middle portion thereof, had dwelt 
with a widowed maternal aunt, Mrs. Dubbin, in 
one of the prettiest parts of Devonshire, the land 
of apple-bowers. 

Woodbury Villa, where Flora found a home 
on the death of her last parent, her father, a 
Scotsman of good family, who had retired from the 
service of his country, lay in a wooded cove not far 
from Dartmouth harbour, in one of the most 
charming spots of the county, where the oaks 
and the evergreens descend to the shelving shore, 
yea, to the very brink of the blue sea, and flourish 
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strangely on storm-beaten crags amid, at times, 
showers of salt spray that the south wind casts 
over them. 

Near it are the ruins of a castle, the name of 
which is forgotten now, we believe, but in ancient 
times it formed one of the guards of Dartmouth 
harbour. 

Her maternal aunt, Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin, as 
she chose to call herself, deeming the double sur- 
name more aristocratic than a single one, though 
having but one daughter, Sarah, rather a pretty 
girl with a brunette — some called it sallow — com- 
plexion, received her little Scottish orphan niece 
into her household with a very bad grace and ill- 
concealed unwillingness indeed; dreading perhaps, 
not unjustly, in the time to come that the beauty of 
Flora might clash with the interests of her own 
child, on whom all her affection was lavished and 
her hopes were based. 

Hence, from the hour when the luckless Flora 
set foot in Woodbury Villa, whither she was 
brought by Nurse Halliday from the distant 
Merse, she was systematically neglected, ignored, 
kept out of view, secluded from visitors, ill- 
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dressed, and made a species of household drudge, 
as a stranger and intruder, though she had a 
little annuity of forty pounds per annum, of the 
existence of which she was partly kept in ignorance 
that it might be lavished on her more lucky cousin, 
Sarah. 

Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin was a very cold, hard, 
and selfish woman, yet no more rigid or constant 
attender — or "worshipper," we believe she called 
it — appeared at the tabernacle which she favoured 
with her support and countenance. 

Though not unlike each other in figure and 
features, the cousins were widely different in 
nature. Under her mother's tuition and system, 
Sarah Dubbin had become bold, imperious, exact- 
ing, and proud. Under the other part of the 
system and tuition, Flora, the Cinderella of the 
household, had become repressed, crushed, and 
submissive in general, though times there were 
when she repined in secret, and her little heart 
swelled and rebelled at the treatment she received, 
and this sentiment of opposition increased as she 
drew near womanhood, and began to leave her 
girlish years behind. 
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To Flora, these seven years had passed without 
change or amusement. When her aunt and cousin 
visited London, Eastbourne, or Hfracombe, or the 
louses of friends, she was invariably left behind to 
assist the servants, with piles upon piles of needle- 
work to attend to. In the desert of that time there 
had been no oasis but one visit she was permitted, 
as a vast favour, to pay her old nurse, who had 
settled, after her husband's death, in the little 
Derbyshire cottage we have described, and Flora 
had no periodical pleasure but that of receiving 
a loving letter from the good old woman, who 
never forgot in her the child whom she had suckled, 
watched over, and taken from the bosom of its 
dead mother to her own. 

And when these epistles came to Flora, and 
were selected by her aunt or cousin from amid 
the multitude of their letters and pink and green 
notes with which the silver salver was often piled, 
they were always tossed to her with some mock- 
ing or contemptuous remark on the handwriting, 
the spelling, or the rank of the sender. But Flora 
would take her letter, repress her tears, and steal 
away to read it over in secret. 
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Flora was approaching eighteen, and was still, 
without thinking much of the matter, content to 
wear her cousin's cast-off dresses, often for long 
after they had become too short for her, and she 
thus presented such a figure that when the 
visitors' bell rang, she had to start from the room 
like a hare, and seek her own, or anywhere she 
chose, so that she kept beyond range of the said 
visitors' vision. 

Thus she grew up unknown to nearly all Mrs. 
Birdseye-Dubbin's circle of friends, the few who 
did know of her, not caring or choosing to inquire 
about her, deeming that she must be unpresent- 
able, eccentric, or in some way under a cloud- 
that, in short, it was necessary that her existence 
should be ignored. 

As a part of this system her education was 
grossly neglected; yet she was a clever girl, 
quick to catch up the salient points of anything, 
and by the very loneliness in which she wa3 
compelled at times to live, she actually taught 
herself upon the basis of what she had been taught 
in infancy in her Scottish home, aided not a 
little by the kindness of the curate and his wife* 
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who lent her books from time to time. Thus her 
love of literature and her natural understanding, 
enabled her to surmount difficulties and acquire 
much; but of music she knew little, and of 
dancing less, for all the little sum that was her 
own had been lavished on her cousin to procure 
these accomplishments for the latter, while she 
was hourly made to feel that she was an intruder, 
a stranger, yea, and a beggar ! 

When she could get away from needlework or 
other household drudgery, or had some fashion- 
able visitor to avoid, Flora's chief resort was the 
ruins of the old castle, or rather the foundation 
thereof, on the weedy rocks, where still remain 
traces of a vast chain that once stretched across 
the harbour in the days of old, and a portion of a 
room in which it is said Sir Walter Raleigh 
indulged himself with the first pipe of tobacco 
ever seen in England. And here the lonely girl 
was wont to sit for hours and hours, rebuilding 
the structure in imagination, and re-peopling it 
in the same cheap fashion. 

Another resort of Flora's was a reputed Tol- 
maen, or holed-stone, in a wild place, where a 
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thick birch covered all the rocks within the very 
roar of the sea, and under which the pixies, or 
funny little Devonshire fairies, it was alleged, in 
sugar-loaf hats and trunk breeches, could be 
heard pounding the apples and brewing their 
cyder on dark nights, and where, to this hour, 
the people drop pins as an offering or mead to 
them. 

For this idleness, as it was called, the girl was 
often soundly rated, sent supperless to her bed 
as if still a child; and such is the force of 
example and natural love of tyranny in small 
minds, that her cousin Sarah went heart and 
hand with her mother in this system of domestic 
persecution; for she was well aware of the unde- 
niable beauty of Flora, and was weak enough 
to hate the girl even for having a name that 
sounded so pretty, so associated with poetry, 
history, and romance, when compared with her 
own old-fashioned and respectable cognomen of 
Sarah. 

Yet Flora Balfern, this lonely creature, this 
outcast Cinderella, had a loving heart full of 
unbestowed affection, a nature quickly moved 
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to smiles or tears, to sorrow and joy; and times 
there were when she passionately longed for 
something, for someone to cling to, and would 
have cast herself on Aunt Dubbin's breast, and 
prayed and besought her to pet and love her; 
but something in the vinegar aspect of that thin 
and rigid matron always repelled the girl, and 
thrust her heart back upon herself. 

Flora had never known her mother, and her 
father she remembered but indistinctly; thus it 
was that her heart yearned for the tenderness 
she never could have, and knew not of, save 
in the instance of Nurse Elsie. 

A claim which her father had made to the 
attainted but restored title of Viscount Glen- 
donwyn of G-lendonwyn had cost him nearly 
every shilling he possessed. He died with the 
title still in abeyance; but as Scottish titles 
always descend to heirs general, he died in the 
hope — a desperate one — that it might yet fall to 
his orphan Flora, who, sooth to say, even in 
her romantic dreams, never thought on the sub- 
ject at all, or save when her aunt scornfully 
taunted her with "her presumptuous and absurd 
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hopes of a beggarly title " in Scotland for- 
sooth ! 

The tender confidence, consolation, and guid- 
ance of father and mother in her first uncertain 
years she had never known; but her poor heart 
longed all the more for someone to love, and 
to love her in return ; all the more longed, 
often in tears and silence, even for something, 
however trivial, to break the crushing monotony 
of the life she was condemned to lead, and on 
which even the servants among themselves cried 
" Shame ! " 

We all know by the proverb how it was the 
last straw that broke the camel's back ; and thus it 
came to pass that a very small incident brought 
matters to a culminating point in the household 
at Woodbury Villa. 

The curate's wife proposed in the strawberry 
season to have a croquet-party at her pretty little 
villa, about two miles distant, and her invitation 
to Mrs. and Miss Birdseye-Dubbin included one 
for ft my little favourite Flora ; and remember it 
is no full-dress affair in any way/' added the 
good lady, shrewdly aware that, so far as Flora 
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was concerned, some difficulties in the way of 
costume might be pretty sure to arise. 

Poor Flora blushed nervously and painfully, 
yet hopefully, on hearing her own name read 
aloud, but with unpleasantly significant inflection 
of her aunt's voice. 

"Oh, this is delightful ! " exclaimed Miss 
Birdseye-Dubbin, who was presiding over the tea- 
urn. " The whole party from the rectory will be 
sure to be there." 

« And Dr. and Mrs. Smythe— Smythe of The 
Cedars/ " 

"And the Robbynsons, mamma, from 'The 
Moat/ " 

"Also the Taylyoures, of Westbourne Grove, 
for certain, my dear." 

" But how about Flora, mamma ? " asked Sarah 
hesitatingly. 

" She cannot go, of course. There are all these 
curtains to mend, all the stockings to darn, and 
my best lace to clean; besides, she has not a 
suitable dress. I shall make an excuse for her 
when we go, accepting the invitation generally 
nevertheless/' 
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" It is my first invitation — my very first, dear 
aunt ! " nrged the girl with a throbbing heart. 
"I must go or be deemed utterly unpresentable. 
Then it is such a quiet affair, she says, aunt/' 

" Must go ? Pardon me, Miss Balf era," replied 
Aunt Dubbin with annoyance and a slight curve 
of her thin lip — the curve that is half smile and 
more than half sneer. " Go among these people ! 
Are you aware of your awful gaucTierie, of how 
ungraceful you are in carriage, that your hands 
and feet do not seem to belong to you, how badly 
you enter a room, and your Scotch accent, which 
is perhaps the best proof of your claim to that noble 
title nobody ever heard of before — here at least ! " 

This sneer was unwarrantable; but the sup- 
posed peerage claim, which Captain Glendonwyn 
Balfern had spent his all in maintaining, was a 
never-ending source of mockery to Mrs. Birdseye- 
Dubbin, who would have adopted a very different 
tone had she thought that her household drudge 
possessed the smallest chance of success in the 
affair. 

"Then I am not to go, aunt?" she asked 
quietly. 
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" Of course not. How could you tliink of such 
a thing, knowing the state of your wardrobe, that 
I support you, pay for everything you wear and 
eat?" 

" Dearest aunt, do not talk to me in this tone, 
for Heaven's sake ! " urged the girl, covering her 
face with her slender fingers, between which the 
hot tears were trickling. 

" Dearest aunt ! " rejoined Mrs. Dubbin, in 
whom a provoking and bullying spirit now broke 
out. s ' I have no doubt but when you were left on 
my hands you were told to cringe and fawn, and 
flatter ; told I was rich ; but I am not so rich as 
you think, even from your Scotch point of view." 

te I know that I have a little, aunt " 

•'Little! Who told you that you had any- 
thing ? » 

Flora's spirit began to rebel in earnest now, 
but she repressed alike her tears and anger, and 
clenched firmly her lovely little teeth. She had 
recently been made aware that a small yearly 
income had been left her by her father, and that 
every shilling of it was spent upon her proud, cold, 
selfish cousin, who at once betook herself to her 
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pretty desk of elaborate Bombay work, to reply 
to the invitation "on rose-tinted paper in rose- 
tinted terms/' while Flora was dismissed to the 
workroom; and, as usual in this instance, rational 
reflections — the last resort of the weak, innately 
vulgar, and ill-bred — were not forgotten. 

" How came the curate's lady to be interested 
in you ? " was the Parthian shot of Aunt Dubbin ; 
" you have acted like an artful Scotch creature as 
you are, and thrust yourself upon her notice ! " 

No more was said on the subject; Flora ceased 
to weep when alone, or to repine about it, and 
strove to be content — but content with her fate 
she could not be. The afternoon of the croquet- 
party came ; she assisted to dress her cousin Sarah 
in a most becoming costume, coiled all her hair 
away to perfection, and saw her and her mother 
drive away in the pony-phaeton, when a bright sun 
was streaming through the trees upon the flower- 
bed and smooth green grass. 

Often had she seen her cousin set forth arrayed 
for balls and brilliant dinner-parties, and heard her, 
when returning, speak of the gaiety she had seen 
and the conquests that she hoped she had made. 
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The thought of such entertainments she had never 
in her wildest dreams aspired to, but somehow to 
be debarred the enjoyment of this simple croquet- 
party on the curate's lawn in a lovely summer 
evening, seemed to the crushed girl hard indeed! 

So now the idea that had often occurred to 
her of late came again in all its strength. She 
had often shrunk from the responsibility of the 
step, but now she would take it and seek a refuge 
with her old Nurse Halliday, to whom she had con- 
trived every Christmas to send some little gift, or 
cosy knitted thing, the work of her own hands 
at stolen times. 

In nervous haste she tied up a few necessaries 
selected from her scanty wardrobe, every article in 
which had been cast aside by Cousin Sarah, 
and placed them in a small handbag; more 
nervously still did she take from the house- 
hold purse a few pounds, leaving in their place 
her watch, and then set her face resolutely 
to making her way by lines of rail, of which 
she was totally ignorant, northward to Derby- 
shire; but the resolution once taken, Flora 
was determined not to shrink from it, but wrote 
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and sealed up a note for her aunt on that lady's 
return, by which time she would have [obtained 
several hoars' start of any attempted pursuit. 

"My otab Aunt/' she wrote, "when you 
receive this I shall be far away, and for ever, 
I hope, from Woodbury Villa, having resolved 
that you shall be no longer annoyed by the in- 
trusion of your only sister's child, or have the 
power to accuse her of thrusting herself upon 
anyone. I am aware of one fact which you 
have systematically concealed from me; that I 
have a little annuity of forty pounds left by my 
dear father out of the wreck of his affairs. My 
nurse in her last letter informed me of that ; and 
this annuity you will have the goodness to remit 
to me, as my guardian, at an address yet to be 
sent to you. Should there be any delay in this 
I shall lay before my late father's agents in 
Scotland the manner in which you have hitherto 
robbed me. As for your system of unwarrantable 
insult, for that I forgive you with all my heart, 
and remain your most unfortunate niece, 

"Flora G. Bali^en." 
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She closed the envelope, left it on her aunt's 
dressing-table, took her bag, and with a heart 
beating wildly, set out on her desolate journey 
unseen by all. Thus when her aunt and cousin 
returned from the croquet-party somewhat late 
in the evening, they neither missed nor inquired 
for the poor drudge Flora, who was supposed, as 
usual, to be abed in her attic, nor was her note 
found till midnight was wellnigh past, when the 
tone of it created no small consternation in 
Woodbury Villa, the denizens of which could not 
form the slightest idea of whither she had directed 
her steps; and Mrs. Dubbin, if she felt no com- 
punction, felt much of consternation and some 
little shame, as she considered the excuses to be 
made at first to the few that knew of Flora's 
existence and relationship, and the difficulty of 
restraining the gossip of her servants. 

"What will people think and say, mamma?" 
exclaimed Cousin Sarah, almost in tears. 

"Heaven only knows/' replied Aunt Dubbin 
in sore tribulation. "I dread being questioned 
about it and having the whole story brought to 
light! 
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Meanwhile, Flora had fallen into the hands 
of kind strangers who directed her. She did 
make some little mistakes by the way, as she had 
never before travelled on her own responsibility. 
Anxiety and fear deprived her of all desire for 
food or sleep, thus the closing in of evening 
the second day after her flight saw her arrive, 
pale, weary, and fainting with all she had under- 
gone, and excess of many conflicting emotions, 
with her little bag in her hand, at the door of 
the cottage in Sleepy Hollow, where her appear- 
ance, if it gave joy to Nurse Halliday, created a 
great deal more genuine consternation in the 
motherly breast of the good old woman, who for 
some time could scarcely credit her own senses. 

"You here, my darling — my lamb," she ex- 
claimed, folding Flora in her arms; "you here, 
so far from home ! " 

" Don't call it home, Nurse Elsie," said Flora, 
sobbing; "had it been aught of home to me, I 
had never left it ! " 

"What has happened — what has happened?" 
asked the other, still caressing Flora, and rocking 
herself to and fro. 
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" I have run away — run away to you/' replied 
Flora, with a half -hysterical laugh; "and thank 
Heaven I have safely reached you. Oh, what a 
pretty cottage, Nurse Elsie ! " 

"I thought it might come to this, if not 
worse ! " said Elsie sternly. 

"I have endured great insult, contumely, and 
neglect ; my life has been made miserable. Hide 
me here — let me stay with you and work for my 
livelihood — do, dearest old nursie," continued Flora,, 
nestling her sweet face in the fat neck of her old 
friend. 

" Work, with your fairy fingers, Flora ? " 

" Yes, I shall help you, nursie darliug, pay for 
my living, and if I have not enough for that, 
shall be your assistant in clear-starching and 
feeding the fowls and everything, and we shall 
be happy together the livelong day. I have been 
a servant and slave long enough to these mean 
Devonshire Dubbins, and shall be so no more." 

"You here?" the old woman kept repeating; 
"you, the child that I nursed from your birth — 
you that should, and yet shall be, my Lady Glen- 
donwyn of Glendonwyn, and that Fll — 
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" Hush, nursie, that must not be spoken about 
here ; I have had enough of it ! But love me, 
love me, I am so lonely ! " 

" Love you ? " repeated the kind woman half 
fatuously, with her beaming eyes suffused by tears, 
and relapsing into some of her old vernacular. 
"When I saw ye last, dear, ye were but a wee 
bairnie, now ye are tall, and fair, and winsome. I 
can hardly believe ye to be the same Flora; yet 
your smile is the same, and the ripple of your 
hair too ! Oh, my bonnie bairn, and to think that 
you should be fain to seek shelter with me, the 
widow of poor auld John Halliday ! But now 
for supper— a bit of chicken, an egg, a rasher; 
off with your things, and then to bed, my 
lambkin ! " 

Since her widowhood, Mrs. Halliday had lived 
contentedly enough at Sleepy Hollow (in the 
cottage left her by her husband) together with a 
niece; now, the latter had died recently, and it 
seemed as if Flora had been sent by Fate to take 
her place; and we need scarcely say that old 
Elsie had all that affection, faith, and fealty, which 
were peculiar to the ancient Scottish servitor, 
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and which Scott ha& so well embodied in his 

* 

character of Caleb Balderstone, the butler of 
Wolfscrag. 

Afraid lest she might be followed and perhaps 
compelled to return, as she was not quite of age, 
and her aunt was her natural guardian, she had 
now been several months at Sleepy Hollow with 
Elsie Halliday, passing her days as Alan Etherton 
found her, without letting Mrs. Dubbin know of 
her whereabouts, by claiming the little yearly 
allowance that personage drew for her, or rather 
for herself, during the past years* 

Meanwhile, her mysterious disappearance with- 
out trace had been noised abroad in the neighbour- 
hood of Woodbury Villa, and many good-natured, 
and many more ill-natured, people concerned them- 
selves about that to which they had given no heed 
before — the existence of Elora Balfern. 

Had she gone to be a servant, a modiste, a 
" lady-help ? " Had she eloped with some obscure 
person ? She was so odd and lonely in her ways, 
always climbing up rocks and wandering in woods 
when she had nothing better to do. The most 
dreadful misfortunes must be sure to follow one 
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so beautiful, so helpless, and so utterly ignorant 
of the world and all its ways. 

Mysteriously-worded advertisements in some 
of the local papers and in the second column of 
The Times appeared from time to time concerning 
the absent one, who never saw them, and who, 
had she done so, would never have accorded the 
slightest response. 

So time stole inexorably on, and nothing was 
heard of the absent Flora by Mrs. Birdseye- 
Dubbin. 

Would the Scottish agents of Captain Balfern 
make her in any way accountable for the mys- 
terious disappearance of her niece and ward, or 
could they do so ? Thus, between fear and imagi- 
nation, which ran riot in surmises, and intense 
mortification at having become a source of specula- 
tion to her circle of county friends, Mrs. Dubbin 
had not a pleasant time of it. She now bitterly 
repented of the whole affair, and after a time, 
greatly to the relief and delight of her daughter, 
resolved to put the " Silver Streak " between 

herself and Devonshire, by taking a trip on the 
Continent. 



CHAPTER IX. 



alan's depasture. 



It was impossible for Alan Etherton not to feel a 
tender interest, though nothing more, unless we 
add the emotion of profound gratitude, in such a 
fascinating little nurse as Flora Balfern, though, 
as yet, he was totally ignorant of her history. 
He believed her to be all that her appearance 
inferred, one of superior birth ; he had learned 
that she was an orphan, and that her sole stay, 
protector, and friend, was old Elsie Halliday, the 
nurse of her infancy. 

He was still feeble, and the first walk he had 
essayed out of doors, partly assisted by her arm 
on one side and a walking-stick on the other, 
left him yery much exhausted, and he gladly 
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resumed his easy-chair in the sunny window of 
the cottage parlour, where he sat dozing the 
noonday hours away, while Flora was near him at 
work with her needle, or hovering about him in 
the spirit of kindness and protection. 

Even to the heart-sore Alan all this seemed a 
pleasant dream, but one too pleasant to last long; 
and at last he dropped to sleep and to dream in 
earnest of a soft little hand, that parted the dark 
hair upon his forehead, and gently touched his 
fever-wasted cheek. 

Dropping her work upon her lap, Flora now, as 
she often did, sat and watched him sleeping, and 
times there were when she drew near him, with 
her soft face prying close to his. Did she love 
him ? Stoutly would she have denied it. 

The mildest blue eyes were not more soft than 
the tender hazel ones of Flora. She was naturally 
of a cheerful and happy nature; thus a smile 
was rarely absent from her eyes and firm ruddy 
lips. 

She saw that Alan was handsome. She knew 
that he was winning in manner, apart from his 
little fits of misanthropy; she felt that his eyes 
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and voice were gentle in expression, especially 
when he addressed her, and circumstanced as she 
had been, and always secluded from male society, 
it was impossible for her not to feel deeply 
interested in her patient, and not to tremble on 
finding that her heart was mysteriously drawn 
towards him — drawn with a new and tremulous 
emotion of happiness, against which she struggled 
boldly in secret. 

Flora was not yet fully in love with Alan, but 
she had fixed all her youthful faith upon him, she 
had mentally adorned him with many good 
qualities and noble traits of character, and her 
imagination already was fast giving him all the 
attributes of the heroes she had read of in novels 
and story-books. 

Frequently had she watched him closely as she 
was doing now. 

In the correct cutting of every feature, his face 
seemed a perfect one, especially to her partial 
eyes, and there was in it a certain nobility that, 
blended with a kindness and honesty of expression, 
that made it a very lovable face, she thought. 

How much she longed to touch that sleeping 

k 2 
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face, just once, with her lips, and then blushed 
deeply, though alone and unseen, at the idea. 
Surely little Flora, unknown to herself, was 
beginning in some fashion to be under the in- 
fluence of "love, the passionate beautifier that 
turns into purple and gold the gray of the common 



air." 



The inflection of the girl's tremulous voice, or 
the occasional flushing of her cheek when he 
addressed her, or even, as he often did, half 
unconsciously took her hand caressingly in his, 
were all unnoticed as yet by Alan, whose mind 
was still full of another, whose face and voice 
and last words, like the place where they were 
uttered, with all its features, were destined to be 
impressed ineffaceably in a remembrance of them 
that might be life-long. 

And yet when, more than once, he had heard 
Flora's clear little pipe in full song, as she sang 
thus, was it not suggestive ? 



It is gude to be merry and wise, 
It is gude to be honest and true ; 
But wise to be off with the auld love, 
Before you are on with the new. 
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And all unaware of any coincidence, she would 
warble this coquettishly to the old. air she loved, 
which was, and is still, the quickstep of her 
father's old regiment, the Duke of Albany's High- 
landers. But as Alan's strength came back fast 
daily now, she began to think : 

" Can it be that he will go, perhaps come no 
more, and forget all about me ? Oh, I shall never, 
never forget him." 

But the day so dreaded by her came inexorably, 
and with many promises that he would never 
forget the kindness with which he had been treated, 
and that he would soon return and see them, he 
bade adieu to Flora and Nurse Halliday, stepped 
into the vehicle that was to take him to the nearest 
railway-station, and was driven away. 

So long as it was in sight did Flora and Elsie 
watch it; the heart of the former leaped, when 
twice Alan looked back and kissed his hand, and 
when the carriage disappeared, a darkness seemed 
to come over the sunny landscape, and half her 
li£e seemed to have departed from her. 

He had promised to return ; when would he do 
so ? Ah, it seemed absurd to ask that, when he 
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had only just gone; it must be days certainly, 
weeks perhaps, months— oh no, not months! she 
could not bear the anticipation of snch a term. 
And now Flora began to realise, as she shed tears 
in secret, the fact of all that Alan Etherton had 

■ 

unconsciously become to her, and her heart followed 
him home to the arms of his mother. 

The latter, now for the time a convalescent 
herself, seated in a pillowed chair, received him, 
together with querulous old Martha Greenwood, 
as one restored from the grave, for had she not 
mourned for him as one who already had been 
numbered with the dead ? 

She asked many questions about Flora Balf era, 
of whom he had so much to say, and proposed to 
send her money and some of her cast-off dresses 
in a burst of real gratitude— was not the kind girl 
poor, a clear-starcher, and all that ? though a dear, 
good little soul evidently, while a jolly hamper of 
good things must be sent to the old woman her 
mother. She was her mother, no doubt, for all 
they might say; and poor Alan's blood ran cold at 
his mother's suggestion, though partially ignorant 
of Flora's real position, of what she aspired to be 
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and might yet become; for the girl's past expe- 
rience of the Birdseye-Dubbin family had made 
her nervously anxious that never again should 
anyone have the power to twit her with having 
pretensions beyond the obscure position to which 
she was condemned. 

To his mother and to his friends Alan had to re- 
hearse the story of the accident and his miraculous 
escape, till he was heart-sick of it ; he had many 
things to attend to at the Grange, not the least 
important being the purchase of another horse to 
replace the bay hunter. Ere long the cottage at 
Sleepy Hollow ceased to be mentioned, and Flora 
seemed to have passed as completely out of his 
life as she had been on that evening when he 
rode along the green shady lane to meet Lenora 
Addison. 

With poor Flora it was very different. 

Her daily routine of humble work, feeding the 
hens and collecting their eggs, washing lace and 
training the monthly roses, went on as usual, but 
all zest for them had passed out of her. 

She felt that something in her objectless life 
was wanting now ; she had a vague, nay, a distant 
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sense of discomfort, disappointment, of emptiness, 
and wondered if she would ever again take so 
kindly, so quietly and contentedly, to the old and 
monotonous routine. 

She now knew what she had lost in the de- 
parture of Alan, and that she loved him — loved 
one, she secretly acknowledged to herself, with a 
sob in her slender throat, one who had never 
breathed a word of love to her! 

"With many women love is only born the 
moment they know they are beloved, and all 
wisdom tells that a moment once gone is irre- 
vocable ; " but there is no graduated scale for the 
progress of affection; and now, impulsive little 
Flora Balfern felt that Alan had indeed become 
her idol. 

When he parted from her, she fancied she read 
something in his eye, the memory of which made 
her heart quicken. It was a glow 'certainly of 
profound gratitude, kindness, and regard; Flora 
hoped it was indicative of a warmer emotion than 
any of these, and thought, that though neither 
had spoken much, there seemed to be a kind of 
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affinity between them ; and she knew, as someone 
says, that "out of these chance affinities grow 
sometimes the passion of a life, and sometimes 
the disappointments that embitter existence ! " 

" Surely he will write, if not to me, at least to 
Nurse Elsie," she often surmised; "oh, he must 
write if many days elapse before he can return 
to visit us, for it can only be a visit now." 

With this idea she watched nervously and 
anxiously the approach of the rural postman, who 
passed through once daily ; but never on.ce did he 
even glance at the cottage, as he very seldom 
had letters to deliver there, for Mrs. Halliday 
had but little correspondence and poor Flora had 

none. 

So days passed on, no letter came, and Flora, 
veiling carefully from her keen-eyed old nurse 
the secret of her heart, felt the latter sinking low 
within her. 

A gallant hamper filled with carefully selected 
good things came from Alan's mother with "her 
best love," to old Mrs. Halliday, but there was 
no special reminder to Flora Balfern; yet in her 
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heart of hearts she did not reproach him with 
ingratitude; she only longed and sighed to see him 
again; for we greatly fear that poor little Flora 
loved him but too well. 



CHAPTER X. 



WEDDING BELLS. 



During all this time, the preparations for the 
marriage of Lenora Addison had made great 
progress. 

The public prints and common rumour had 
made that young lady and her family fully aware 
that Alan Etherton was safe, and not in the pool 
where the bay hunter had been found; not how- 
ever, that such a sequel would in any way have 
altered the course of events at the Vicarage of 
Rotherdale, or at Ashbourne Court. 

We have said that when Lenora heard of Alan's 
supposed death, her love had returned nearly in 
all its strength for a time — regard mingled with 
remorse and feminine pity; but she became re- 
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signed again when she heard of his perfect safety, 
and was perhaps not ill-pleased that all was over, 
and no more explanations to be made. 

Under all the influences brought to bear upon 
her, Lenora's feelings were rather of a mixed 
nature. 

In the secret recesses of her heart, she loved 
Alan still; but felt that with all the earl could 
bestow, and the splendour with which he could 
surround her, that — though ever so much older 
than herself — she could very well tolerate him as a 
husband. 

She had some awe, too, of him she had promised 
to wed ; but certainly little love as yet, as love is 
understood, and times there were when in antici- 
pation she actually felt weary of him ! In fact, 
poor Lenora was rather bewildered as to what she 
thought and felt on the subject just then. 

Out of all this vaguity, the coming glories of 
Ashbourne Court, and a residence in town, loomed 
largely and brilliantly. She was tired of the 
monotony of Rotherdale, a village — merely a 
market-town — unchanged since the Peverils lived 
at the Peak, and which seemed, notwithstanding 
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the approacli of the railway, to have remained 
stationary, without being thriving, bustling, or 
fussy, where people always walked slowly, sedately, 
and never hurried themselves through its quiet 
single street. 

Time stood still there, so twenty minutes, 
more or less, never made the slightest difference 
to anyone. 

After such a place, where her chief gaities were 
the village choral association weekly in winter, 
one flower-show in the summer, religious and 
secular festivities at Lichfield, and once yearly the 
county-ball, the delights that awaited her and 
Garcia in London, with the new world that wealth 
and rank would open to them, made the contrast 
seem a very powerful one indeed. 

Once there, thought Lenora, all mamma's absurd 
match-making plans concerning Garcia and her 
cousin Jack Hollingworth would be marred by 
some brilliant offer worthy of her sister's beauty, 
which was undeniable. 

Though many years her senior, the Earl of 
Ashbourne was undeniably a handsome and dis- 
tinguished looking man; courtly, caressing and 
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gentle in manner — a trifle fatherly, Lenora thought, 
for no one could have deemed him either sus- 
ceptible or impassionable ; yet he loved her with 
a passionate devotion, worthy of a younger age. 

He had been — gossips said — in love once or 
twice in his life ; he had actually been on the verge 
of an engagement to a lady now the mother of a 
thriving family, but he had never taken " a header" 
in matrimony till he met Lenora Addison. 

Three days before their marriage, he brought 
her one of the most magnificent suites of diamond 
and opal ornaments that Bond Street could pro- 
duce; and her eyes sparkled with pride and joy 
as she saw them reposing in their blue-velvet and 
white-satin cases; for these stones excelled even 
the Ashbourne family diamonds. 

"A year ago, Lenora," said he, clasping the 
diamond collar round her slender throat, "I 
destined this suite for you." 

" A year ago ! " 

" Yes ; for you know, darling, that my heart has 
been yours since — since " 

se Since when, my lord ? " 

"For Heaven's sake, when we are alone, call 
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me Harry! Well, it would be difficult to say, 
unless it be since the first moment I saw you. 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight P 

So says the poet of Hero and Leander. And how 
about your heart, Lenora ? w 

She smiled brightly and held up her soft cheek 
to be kissed, but made no immediate reply. 

" Would that I knew not what it was to possess 
or lose such a thing ! " thought Lenora. 

She had been busy all the morning searching 
out and destroying every scrap of note or letter she 
had ever received from Alan Etherton, and more 
than once had felt the influence of the past actually 
stealing over her, as she did so. 

Mrs. Addison seemed to increase in state, 
dignity, and fuss as the time drew near that would 
make her mother-in-law to a peer of Great Britain ; 
and even the worthy vicar, in the plenitude of his 
pride, to show that he was not proud — though the 
living representation of the great Addison — strove 
as hardly as any man might do to attend to all his 
parochial duties, "as a priest of the Church "— 
the usual English term for a minister now. He 
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was constant in prayer, and had the chnrch bells 
rung at all kinds of odd hours, to summon the 
sleepy and wondering villagers to prayer, and 
attended to his "vocation" thoroughly. 

Meanwhile, a mile or two from the vicarage, 
the constant rumours and conversation about the 
approaching marriage of Miss Addison, the decora- 
tion of the church for that auspicious event, and so 
forth, with all the local bustle it excited in the 
neighbourhood of Rotherdale, brought all Alan's 
anger and sorrow again to white heat. People were 
coming from all the adjacent counties to the bridal ; 
and the two inns in Rotherdale promised themselves 
to be full even unto overflowing with servants 
and followers. 

He would have been more than mortal had 
it been otherwise, and with a pertinacity that was 
incessant and feverish, he had the ever-recurring 
thought of his lost love and all her winning pettish 
ways before him, to the utter exclusion of any idea 
of Flora; and when he went out or abroad, be- 
yond the boundaries of the Grange, he was ever 
on the watch to see Lenora, only that he might 
scrupulously avoid her. This precaution, however, 
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was needless. Engaged with modistes, jewellers, and 
with outfitters of all kinds, Lenora was hourly 
engaged, and rarely went beyond the vicarage 
garden now. 

So the marriage-day came at last, and Alan 
could hear in faint distance on the sunny air the 
joyous chimes that heralded the event in the old 
Norman tower of the vicarage church; and as he 
did so, he got a bit of his dark brown moustache 
between his firm white teeth and gnawed venge- 
fully, as he [pictured all the scene and ceremony 
that was being enacted there,] and that marriage 
service, which had been more than once rehearsed, 
and laughingly read through by Lenora and 
Garcia, the sisters taking different parts, and 
tacitly agreeing that the wife's pledge was 
calculated to degrade the sex in the eyes of 
mankind. 

Already he knew that invitations had been 
issued for more than two hundred guests, who 
would barely have standing-room in the old 
vicarage; that the church had been elaborately 
decorated, and the service was to be full choral. 

The day was a glorious and sunny one ; but the 

VOL. i. l 
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morning haying been gloomy, gave the vicar an 
opportunity of quoting from his namesake : 

"Now heavily in clouds comes on the day, 
The great, the important day, 

as Joseph Addison has it, and my Lenora is not 
the first of our name who has wedded rank ; for 
Joseph became the husband of Lady Warwick." 

"A dowager who cost him dear, papa/' said 
Garcia, laughing. 

The novelty of the situation and her surround* 
ings made Lenora pale and nervous in spite of 
herself, nor could she even feel at home in the 
old familiar church in which she had sat since- 
girlhood, the quaint little Norman fane, wherein 
lay the bones of St. Alcmund, before they were 
taken to Derby, as she had often heard her father 
say; but now its dummy pillars were garlanded 
with flowers and the altar was nearly hidden with 
them — the rarest exotics the conservatory at 
Ashbourne Court could furnish ; and she felt in a 
dream as she was led to the altar rail, leaning on 
the arm of her father, the cynosure of all who 
beheld her, followed by eight pretty bridesmaids,. 
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including Garcia, who went swaying forward, as 
if floating on a sea of white tulle. 

Amid the crowd that filled the church, she 
nervously dreaded the presence of Alan Etherton ; 
but this was unnecessary, as he would never have 
had the bad taste or folly to be present at the 
consummation of his own misery; and lovely 
indeed she looked in her dress of white satin 
trimmed with old point lace d'Angleterre, as every 
one in Eotherdale knew before nightfall. 

Under all the. brilliance and edab> of the circum- 
stances, Mrs. Addison, from her nature, could 
scarcely be expected to fed in any degree a sense 
of that change in the relation of mother and 
daughter which almost invariably makes itself 
felt keenly in the heart of a really unselfish and 
affectionate parent, on the day that hands over a 
daughter irrevocably, until death do them part, 
to another. 

And the coolness and thrift even evinced by 
her whisper to Garcia, at the most solemn part 
of the ceremony, to the effect that "Lenora's 
bridal veil would do for her — Garcia— when Jack 
HoUingworth returned from India I " 

l 2 
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" Will it V' repeated the wilful beauty mentally, 
" It never shall if another husband can be got in 
this world, dearest mamma." 

It was over at last. The vicar, assisted by 
Garcia' s distant adorer, the meek Mr. Maximus 
Oriel, had spoken the words that made the pair 
before him irrevocably one. 

Lenora did not love the earl certainly in the 
full acceptation of the word; but she prayed at 
that solemn time — prayed in her heart, amid all 
the pride, exultation, and gratified ambition that 
filled it — that a time might come when she should 
really love him as became a wedded wife. 

Yet it was strange that at such a moment of 
triumph and excitement, that her eyes, more than 
once, wandered unconsciously to the low-browed 
Norman arch, with all its zig-zag mouldings, that 
led down to the dark mausoleum of the Ashbourne 
family, the place where so many generations of 
past Calthorpes lay, and where, in time, she was 
to lie— the arch with its rusty iron door imbedded 
in the gray stone wall of massive thickness ; and 
she shuddered even when the earl pressed her 
trembling hand close to his side, when he gave 
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her his arm, and attended by the bridesmaids 
and many others they formed a passage into the 
vestry, where much hysterical kissing and signing 
of papers took place. 

Then for the last time she signed her name as 
" Lenora Addison ; " henceforward it would be- 
how odd and new it looked and sounded — " Lenora 
Ashbourne." 

Mendelssohn's Wedding March pealing from 
the organ-loft within mingled with the clangour 
of the bells overhead and the lusty cheers of the 
rustics perched on any tombstone or other point 
of vantage as they came forth into the church- 
yard-path that was strewn with flowers — forth 
into the bright sunshine of a mellow autumnal 
noon, where all in distance, beyond the crowded 
church, was calm, silent, and almost spmbre. 

Close by was the deep shady lane where she 
had last parted with Alan Etherton, the leafy 
chestnut and beeches shadow it now, and there 
down the deep vale where the Trent flowed 
wandered a tributary of it, where many a day 
they had rambled and fished together; yonder 
were rich clover-fields and pasture-lands where 
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often they had ridden and rambled side by side, 
where they would never ride or ramble more; 
but not a thought had Lenora of all this 
then. 

Such might come, with reflection, in the 
days of the future ; but better — a thousand times 
—better not ! 

Joy, merriment, and congratulation reigned 
supreme at the vicarage, and the face of the 
bride, when she changed her costume for travel- 
ling, beamed with smiles and blushes that greatly 
enhanced her wonderful beauty; and she was 
glad when the hour of departure came, and the 
carriage-and-four swept her and the earl away, 
followed by the inevitable old shoes and showers 
of rice; though why rice, an Indian grain, 
should now be thrown after English couples in 
lieu of corn or honest barley, surpasses one's 
comprehension. 

Their honeymoon was to be spent on the 
Continent, and amid the gaieties of Brussels and 
Paris, the scenery of Switzerland, and the Lake 
of Como, Alan Etherton for the time passed 
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as completely out of the mind of the young 
Countess of Ashbourne as if he had never 
existed. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with him? He 
thought to achieve that end, forgetfulness, too; 
but he sought it in ways that caused sorrow 
and consternation to his mother, for he sought 
the excitements of racing, high-play, and boon 
companions whom he had known at Oxford. 

Many an hour, when she lay sleepless, Watching 
and awaiting him as she had done on the night 
of the storm, Alan was amid such surroundings 
as she could not conceive — among noisy and half- 
tipsy undergraduates, deep in loo or ecarte, by 
the light of early morn, surrounded by empty 
bottles of champagne and soda-water; at other 
times, he betted deeply on horses, and might be 
seen surrounded by a crowd of eager-faced book- 
makers, all marking him for their prey, whose 
tempting offers in more than one instance cost him 
dear and taught him thus a good lesson. 

But Alan did not naturally love dissipation of 
any kind; he yielded at last to the tears and 
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advice of his mother; and then, after a time, 
thought of his friends in the pretty cottage at 
Sleepy Hollow, and of his own ingratitude in 
forgetting them so long. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ALAN DRIFTING. 



The folly of Ids late proceedings affected Alan 
sincerely; lie became conscious, too, that his 
mother had been perpetually ailing since the 
terror she had undergone at the time of the 
accident and his unaccountable disappearance, 
and he repented him of all the additional " worry " 
he was causing her, in his "first dull agony of 
rage against the false love who had deserted him/' 
Lenora. 

He took his horse one afternoon and galloped 
off to visit his friends at Sleepy Hollow. The 
speed at which he had ridden, the keen breeze of 
a bracing November day, and a certain exhilara- 
tion of spirits that a hearty gallop ensures, gave 
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a ruddy colour to Alan's cheek and a light to his 
«yes, and Flora thought she had never seen him 
looking so well, or so handsome, as when he sprang 
from his saddle at the door where she stood, with 
a coy smile and a half blush on her cheek, to 
welcome him. She had seen him approaching by 
the narrow path between the fields, while watch- 
ing the return of Nurse Halliday, who had gone 
to market, and even when he was at a consider- 
able distance, her heart instinctively told her that 
the horseman was Alan Etherton, and a brightness 
spread over her dancing eyes and dewy lips. 

He fastened his horse to the garden-rail, and 
entered the familiar room, everything in which 
was unchanged since he left it, save that the last 

flowers of autumn no longer bloomed in the little 

» 

vases of spar. 

" So you have come to see us at last, Mr. Ether- 
ton ? " said Flora, with some confusion in her 
manner, though looking up shyly and becomingly 
at him. 

4 

"You may well adopt that tone of reproach, 
Miss Balfern," he replied, retaining her hand 
caressingly in his own for a little time ; " but you 
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surely did not think I had forgotten you— you and 
kind Mrs. Halliday ? " 

" We knew not what to think, though we spoke 
of you very often." 

" I do not deserve to be so kindly remembered." 



Etherton, that your sojourn seemed an occurrence 
of vast importance," said Flora instantly, with 
a little laugh. 

" And since then," said he, feeling the absolute 
necessity for excusing himself, and feeling again all 
the singular charm of the girl's presence, " I have 
had so many things to do— so much to look after 
that — that— «" 

"You have only found time to visit us now; 
well, you are indeed welcome, you were always so 
gentle and good." 

" Good ! I fear I am no better than other 
people." 

"And your mother, Mr. Btherton " 

"Is far from well, but sends you her kindest 
love." 

The girl's heart vibrated at the words, and a 
blush flitted across her cheek. 
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"And you are glad to see me again?" said 
Alan, for lack of something better to say. 

" Glad ! of course ; have I not a valid right in 
you as my patient, with whom I have so often sat 
up half the night ? I would that Nurse Elsie were 
back." 

But Alan mentally hoped the good lady would 
not hurry herself; he was more than content to 
be alone with Flora. How handsome and bloom- 
ing, yet delicate and fragile she looked, a creature 
to be caressed and petted, and whom any man 
might gather to his heart with joy. Her dress 
of the simplest material, as usual, failed to conceal 
the beauty of her form or its natural grace, and 
by very contrast it made Alan think how 
dazzlingly fair she was, how ladylike, and how 
all unsuited she seemed to a costume so plain. 
But just then, Alan was doubtful and suspicious 
of the entire sex ; his heart was sore, its wound 
was open yet, and he was not disposed to let 
it be the plaything of a woman again, and be 
trampled under her foot, however fairy-like that 
foot might be. 

On the other hand, this emotion contested with 
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a restless desire for something to love, and some- 
one to be loved by — an emotion born of the want 
or void in his heart created by the loss of Lenora 
Addison. 

They continued to talk the merest common- 
places, and Flora was perhaps the less constrained 
of the two, for Alan had made an impression on 
her that she as yet, in the pre-occapation of his 
mind, had failed to make upon him, and in the 
present isolation of her life she knew no other 
man whose presence or society might have given 
him a fillip of jealousy. 

Yet as the evening stole on, and they got 
rapidly into their own familiar footing of intimacy, 
it was impossible for Alan not to become im- 
pressed by the character of Flora Balfern, and to 
think how attractive, natural, and lovable she 
was, and in his gratitude and admiration he was 
unconsciously very kind in manner. 

Thus I doubt not that the reader in some way 
anticipates our history, and sees that Flora was 
the girl who was to rival and supersede Lenora 
Addison in the heart of Alan, and to have over him 
an influence of which he was yet unconscious. 
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Bat when the time came that he had to depart, 
which he did with repeated promises that he 
would "soon come again/' he lingered long at 
the door with her, and longer still at the gate of 
the little garden ere he rode off, with a rosebud in 
his buttoA-hole where he had begged Flora to 
place it, which she did with tremulous little hands 
and a happy heart, which attached, even thus, 
far more interest to the request than, perhaps, it 
deserved; but then, Flora knew so little of the 
world. 

He was gone again ; but the heart of the girl 
was full of happiness, and she lingered long, look- 
ing down the narrow lane by which he had dis- 
appeared. To her it seemed as if the evening was 
brightening rather than darkening, that voices of 
the birds sounded more sweetly in her ears, as 
they winged their way home to their nests; that 
the November eve, though the last leaves had 
fallen from the trees was more beautiful, calm, 
and affecting than any she had ever seen; and 
that she was conscious of emotions new to her, 
and had never felt before — emotions that she could 
not analyse. 
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In her past life there had been nothing to 
prevent her from dwelling too fondly, it might be 
unwisely, on him who had broken up the calm 
monotony of it, and caused that life to seem so 
purposeless and aimless without him. 

Oh yes ! The evening sunset was falling more 
gloriously and brightly than ever, as it flickered 
through branches of the trees overhead, and the 
chimes sounded more sweetly in the distant 
spire. 

And yet, however Alan's speaking eyes might 
have looked when he left her, his lips had uttered 
no word of love. Was it because the girl's position, 
on one hand, with her personnelle on the other, 
made her such an enigma and anomaly ? 

The ice thus broken, Alan rode over often to 
the secluded cottage at Sleepy Hollow, too often 
for Flora's peace. He put up his horse, the poor 
bay hunter's successor, at The Derby Arms in the 
village, on the signboard whereof were duly de- 
picted the three bucks' heads of the earldom, 
and there he often stayed over the night that he 
might have the pleasure of Flora's society in the 
morning. 
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Thus his visits became regularly expected and 
looked for, for when not taking a run with the 
hounds Alan was for the present essentially an 
idle man. He and Flora rambled about the fields 
and lanes together, and in her ignorance of the 
world Nurse Elsie saw for a time nothing strange 
therein. 

To Alan it was very seductive, all this, for he 
was fast learning to love the girl; to the latter it 
was life, glory, and happiness to be with him and 
to hear his voice ; yet when alone with him, she 
never went beyond the merest commonplaces of 
conversation, and the long dark lashes of her 
delicately-lidded eyes when they drooped became 
so effectual a shield, that Alan, even when he 
wished it most, could discover as yet no encourage- 
ment of his suit — a suit of which he had said 
nothing to his mother for various reasons, one of 
which was the supposed humility and poverty of 
Flora's position ; yet in that Scottish girl's veins 
ran the blood of generations of grace, culture, and 
refinement, of chivalry and loyalty, of ''faith and 
that sublime devotion which the Saxon never 
knew/' as Edmonstoune Aytoun has it. 
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While matters were in this state, Nurse 
Halliday became eventually alarmed, and thought 
of Mrs. Birdseye-Dubbin, who was Flora's natural 
protector and guardian, though she had acted so 
unnaturally, so meanly, and selfishly. 

She mistrusted her own powers and influence ; 
and even while she had faith, in Alan's honour, 
she became full of anxiety for a friendship that 
was drifting into love, and yet knew not how to 
arrest it or what to do in the matter. 

Some three weeks after the day of Alan's first 
visit it was arranged that one forenoon Flora 
should be his guide to the famous ruins of Peveril 
Castle, the chief show place in the county, the 
scene of Sir Walter Scott's great historical romance, 
and from which the little wooded glen round 
Sleepy Hollow is but two miles distant. 

To this little expedition Flora looked forward 
with secret delight, Alan with hope and expecta- 
tion; and after long and careful consideration he 
selected from the best jeweller's establishment in 
Derby a gift for Flora, the declining or acceptance 
whereof would strictly define the footing on which 
they were to be in the future. 

VOL. I. M 
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The day proved as bright, clear, and beautiful 
as they could have desired, and* Alan looked for- 
ward with joy to the prospect of having Flora all 
to himself for so many hours. 

Attired for this walk in the best of her 
wardrobe, in a pretty hat trimmed and adorned 
by her own skilful little hands, as they set forth 
together Alan thought what a creditable and 
ladylike little wife she would make, one so suited 
to shine in any society and to acquit herself with 
advantage and honour anywhere in the face of the 
world. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE PEAK OF DERBY. 



Save of the beauty of the day, or the charms of the 
scenery, neither spoke much; bat their hearts were 
fall of tamultaoas thoughts, and Alan, who had 
drawn Flora's soft arm through his, pressed it; 
almost unconsciously, to his side, as they saun- 
tered under the trees that shaded the narrow old 
roadway. 

On the upland slopes the farmers were busy 
washing and shearing their sheep, while the axes 
of the woodmen were heard as they thinned and 
pruned the young plantations, and the black rooks 
were following the plough along the shining furrows 
in search of the long worm. 

Close to his side, we say, he pressed the full 

m 2 
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round arm that leaned on his, without its being 
withdrawn, and eye sought eye from time to 
time, Alan's full of ardour and admiration, Flora's 
full of joy and shy trust, and when speaking of 
the beauty of the scenery amid which they were 
penetrating, he ventured, in the energy or obli- 
vion of his thoughts, to take within his own 
her tremulous little hand caressingly, and then its 
touch sent a thrill of love and happiness through 
him. 

Flora began to be persuaded that Alan loved 
her, but was by no means certain that he would 
avow that love ; a doubt which rendered the idea 
less pleasing to her. 

Why was he so cautions ? Had some dis- 
appointment in the past time rendered him the 
cool, thoughtful, and earnest man he had be- 
come ? Was his love tempered by wisdom and 
prudence, owing to the too-evident obscurity of 
her position? Knowing who she was, and yet, 
perhaps, might be, her Scottish pride revolted at 
the idea. 

She was withal so simple, so undesigning, and 
without a shadow of guile, or of that idle coquetry 
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of which he had seen so much in his time; her 
accents and glances were softened, and she was 
unlike anyone he had met before, as she was with- 
out the polished confidence that an assured position 
in society gives, and without the perfect coolness 
that mingling with it ensures. 

The scenery into which they were penetrating 
afforded ample scope for commonplace remarks as 
yet, and Flora expatiated upon its beauties with all 
the ardour of a mountaineer and artist. 

Before them rose the ruins of the old Norman 
castle of the Peverils, overlooking one of the most 
charming little vales in the mountainous district of 
Derbyshire, known as the High Peak, a district as 
famous for its scenery as for its mineral produc- 
tions; and the more immediate approach to this 
yale, by the road across the mountains, forms a 
continual descent, steep and winding for nearly 
two miles. 

In some places precipices nearly a thousand 
feet in height, dark, rugged, and perpendicular 
rise on each side of the narrow and tortuous way, 
and occasionally seem to form in front an impas- 
sable barrier. 
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Through these natural chasms the currents of 
wind are ever striving to find their way with 
difficulty, thus giving to the spot the local appel- 
lation of the Winnate, or "the portals of the 
wind/' and now they lifted and ruffled the 
silky masses of Flora's rich brown hair, while 
the exercise in climbing, as she clung to Alan's 
readily proffered hand, lent an unusual lustre to 
her eyes and richness of colour to her peach- 
like cheek. . 

"Look, Mr. Etherton!" she exclaimed, as a 
sudden turn of the road to the left brought at 
once the beautiful view of Gastleton before them, 
with the famous Peak Hole, or Devil's Cave, with 
the crumbling masses of the Norman Castle 
towering high in the air over all; "is it not 
all lovely?" she added. 

"Yes, more than lovely," he replied, looking 
into her eyes; " but do call me Alan — Mr. Etherton 
sounds so stiff and formal— -from you, too, my dear 
little nurse, who tended me so kindly and tenderly, 

ps a sister, or— o r - -■ " 

- "What?" 

" A wife could — could have done." 
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Flora's long lashes drooped beneath his gaze, 
and her heart, in its happiness, beat almost pain- 
fully ; but she only said hurriedly : 

" Come on, a little time and we shall be among 
the ruins ; you will then see the valley at your feet, 
with the Mam Tor or Shivering Mountain, the 
Tree Cliff, and all the precipices among which we 
have passed." 

At last the grassy area of the ruined castle 
was reached, and Flora seated herself upon the 
sward, weary and breathless; but Alan, heedless 
of the rich pastoral beauty of the valley below— a 
•beauty contrasting so strongly with the wild barren 
mountains that shut it in — the streams that water 
it, of the lesser valleys that diverge from it, 
and the historical masses of the ruined walls 
around him with all their many and stirring 
memories, saw only and thought only of the girl 
by his side. 

Well-read and well-educated, she was speaking 
.with emotion now, and was busy re-peopling the 
.falling walls with their past inhabitants. 

" What a dear little guide-book it is ! " thought 
•Alan, as Flora told him all she knew about 
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William Peveril, son of the Conqueror, who built 
the castle, and whose grandson lost it and all he 
possessed by poisoning the Earl of Chester ; how 
it was stormed and taken daring the wars of 
John and his Barons, and how it became the 
dowry of Joan of England, on her marriage with 
David II. of Scotland, and a great deal more to the 
same purpose. 

" And are there no love-stories connected with 
this old castle, every story of which seems so 
familiar to you ? " asked Alan tenderly, as he hung 
over her. 

" Love-stories," said Flora, colouring under the 
tenderness of his glance; "I know of none, un- 
less it be that of the Lady Mellet and Gwarine of 
Lorraine." 

"And this story ?" said Alan, throwing away 
the end of a cigarette, and drawing nearer to her. 

" Well, we are told in history, that during the 
time of the Peverils, a great tournament was 
held here, occasioned by a curious circumstance. 
William of Whittington, a place about two miles 
distant, nephew of Pain Peveril of the Peak, had 
a daughter named Mellet, whose beauty made 
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her famous throughout all England, and even 
in foreign countries ; but her pride and spirit were 
equal only to her loveliness. Hence her choice 
of a husband was a singular one. She made a 
vow that she would marry none but a knight of 
the greatest prowess, and her father, to encourage 
suitors, invited all young men of noble birth to 
enter the lists at Peveril's place on the Peak — 
the very sward on which we are now seated," 
continued Flora, her face full of animation as she 
spoke. "Oh, cannot you fancy you see it all in 
its chivalry and splendour, just as we read of 
such a scene in Scott's ' Ivanhoe ? ' You remember 
it, Mr. " 

" Alan ! " said he, holding up a finger, playfully 
in warning. 

"Here they came by scores to decide their 
pretensions by the lance and sword; but one 
named Gwarine of Lorraine excelled them all in 
valour, as in the splendour of his arms, for his 
shield was of solid silver and he had a peacock of 
precious stones for his crest. He engaged and 
vanquished in succession three knights, one of 
whom proved to be Henry, Earl of Cumberland 
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and Garick, son of the King of Scotland ; another 
was a great Lord of Burgundy, and the third was 
Sir Henry of Ashbourne, ancestor of the earl of 
that name — you know it, I daresay/' 

Alan with a little grimace admitted that he 
had heard of it, adding rather impatiently, 
"Well?" 

" He thus won the lady as his bride — that is 
all; but people don't run such risks for beauty, 
nowadays/' said Flora. 

st Fortunately it may be won without them, 
and without coming from Scotland or Burgundy, 
in a suit of ironmongery,'' said Alan, laughing; 
and then he added carelessly : " such a wise 
little head it has, to know all this archaeology ! 
And now to reward you for your little story, will 
yon accept these little gifts now, and let me call 
you — Flora ? " he added in a tremulous voice, as 
he drew forth and opened the case containing 
a diamond and pearl ring, and a gold bracelet set 
with turquoises. 

"How lovely; how good of you!" exclaimed 
Flora, blushing deeply. " But what can I do with 
such things ? 



» 
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"Wear them for my sake, dearest Flora." 

" But — but, in Nurse Elsie's cottage ? " 

" You will not be there always, Flora/' 

"Where then?" 

" Wherever I am, I hope." 

"You, Alan!" 

" Thanks, darling, for calling me so," said he, 

with a heart that beat lightly and wildly as he 

slipped the ring upon her engagement finger and 

deftly clasped the bracelet upon her slender white 

wrist. 

Now Alan Etherton was a curious combination 
of muscular strength and refinement; he could 
rein in the most powerful horse with ease, though 
he had failed to do so when the bay hunter had 
;the bit between its teeth ; and by sheer force 
he could knock down a man of twice his apparent 
power; yet he would pin a veil round a pretty 
iace or button the tiniest of glove-buttons round 
the tiniest of wrists as dexterously as a dressing- 
maid. Thus the bracelet was on the arm of Flora, 
and the ring on her finger, before she well knew 
what he was about. 

"What am I to understand by these gifts?" 
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asked Flora, looking up at him while she trembled, 
and her colour came and went with every respiration 
apparently. 

" That I love you, Flora/' he exclaimed, taking 
both her hands within his own. 

" That — you — love — me, Alan ? " 

" Passionately, Flora." 

" After teaching me to disbelieve in love — even 
in friendship ! Oh fie, Alan ! " said she, with a 
little nervous laugh. 

"When, darling ?" 

" When I read to you of happy memories." 

" Ah, I was foolish then, and scarcely knew my 
little Flora, who must say she loves me in return." 

Trembling with new and sudden happiness, 
she could only give him a shy upward glance; 
but one there was no mistaking. He bent over 
her, and as their lips met for the first time, and 
his arms went round her, Flora's head fell upon 
his breast, as if she was about to faint with 
emotion. 

" Love is new to me," said she in a low voice, 
after a time ; " is it so to you, Alan ? " she added 
with a coy smile. " I fear not. J 
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Why, petite?" 

" I don't know ; * but will you never, never cease 
to love me, Alan ?" 

" Never." 
But be always true to me — true as you 
are now?" 

" Such an exacting little fairy it is ! True to 
you, Flora — oh, my darling, my darling ! " et cetera. 

Piqued by the pain and mortification to which 
he had been subjected by Lenora and her family, 
he yielded himself heart and soul to the influ- 
ences of this new passion; and certainly it was 
somewhat of a pleasant vengeance, pressing Flora 
to his breast, and, as he did so, the girl's heart 
seemed alternately to stand still and then to 
beat wildly, so new was the emotion to her — 
the new knowledge that was filling her with 
strange and undefinable joy, and she felt as in 
a dream, while Alan fondled her and spoke to 
her almost in whispers. 

" Already, love/ you are all the world to me," 
said Alan ; " do not trifle with me — as one lovely 
as yourself has already done," he added, but in 
thought. 
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" Trifle with you — play with a love so true as 
yonrs— oh, Alan, could I ever be so cruel to you 
and to myself/ 1 said Flora, almost moved to tears. 

"Oh, glorious sun of youth, of love, and 
hope ! " exclaims a writer. Alan had, perhaps, 
never thought to love again — or to win one so 
sweet, so tender, so loving, and so fresh in 
heart as Flora Balf ern ; yet thus it all came to 
pass, and they began slowly to descend the 
hills, hand in hand, an engaged couple, solemnly 
plighted and betrothed. 

Nurse Elsie, who loved Flora as a mother 
would have done, was somewhat scared by the 
not unexpected turn matters had taken, when 
Flora rushed into her arms and laid her face 
on her breast, exclaiming: "I am going to be 
married, Elsie — married to Alan — he loves me— 
loves me ! " 

" Married — when ? " 

" Oh, I don't know — a month — three months— 
or a year, perhaps ? " and then she thought of 
her natural guardian — the selfish Aunt Bidseye- 
Dubbin from whom she fled. 

How great at that moment was the rapture and 
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joy of Flora! To feel what she felt then, was 
enough to repay her for an age of agony and 
sorrow; yet, though unseen then, sorrow and 
agony were before her in the future. 

Daily Alan came galloping over to Sleepy 
Hollow, for every hour that he could spare was 
spent with Flora now, and when it chanced that 
he was unable to visit her, his long letters were 
fondly welcomed by the girl, whose solitary dreams 
of him — her first and only love — made up the sum 
of her enjoyment and her life. 

To her, these rhapsodies — f or love-letters usually 
are such — were a source of new and unutterable 
pleasure. 

As yet he had said nothing of their engage- 
ment to his mother; there was time enough for 
that, he thought, as they could not marry yet. 
He had, as we have shown, wasted much of his 
means of late — a Waste now bitterly and un- 
availingly regretted; and, in fact, he was rather 
worse off than he had been when Lenora Addison 
had been content to wait for him — content, at least, 
till the tempter came with a golden hook baited by 
a coronet. 
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So Flora, too, was content to wait, happy, 
cheerful, confident, and loving. 

" We can't marry yet awhile, darling," he would 
say. " Mother is ailing, and my means are not what 
I know they will be, ere long." 

Loved by Alan, little Flora felt that she would 
be content to wait a lifetime ; yet amid all the con- 
fidences of mutual love and hope, she never once 
adverted to her own pretensions and somewhat 
shadowy expectations, lest Alan might laugh, 
though not exactly as her odious Aunt Dubbin 
had done. 

"There is probably a closed closet in every 
man's heart/' says a writer ; " a little cell that may 
not be as dark as the suspicious are apt to think 
it ; but that is simply closed reverently in order to 
keep out prying eyes." 

In such a closet the image of Lenora still 
lingered like a shadow, despite Alan's bitterness 
against her, and despite Flora's loveliness and 
tenderness ; and hence, perhaps, it was that when 
fondling her, the name of Lenora more than 
once, unconsciously, mechanically, perhaps by old 
use and wont, escaped his lips ! 
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"What— who?" asked Flora, with dilated 
eyes; "who did you say?" 

" I said Flora," he replied, colouring palpably, 
and taking his horse by the bridle. " My darling, 
how hard it is to leave you, even for a day now." 

" Yes ; hard it is to be apart, even for an hour 
from those we love/' said Flora, looking up at 
him fondly, as he took her face caressingly between 
his hands. 

" And you are happy, Flora ? " 

" Oh yes ; so happy," cooed the girl in a 
breathless voice, "happy that I am engaged to 
you, Alan." . 

And as usual, a long, lingering, and reiterated 
kiss closed their farewell ; and full of sweet homely 
duties and industry, such as we have described 
to be necessary for Flora and her old protectress, 
the days slipped by. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WEDDED LIFE OF LENORA. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with the Earl and 
Countess of Ashbourne? 

The whirl of her wedding-tour had in many 
ways opened up a new world to the latter — a 
world to which wealth and rank alone could have 
the key. She had enjoyed all the brilliance and 
gaiety that Berlin and Vienna could afford her; 
she had at the former been presented to the 
Emperor in the Bittersaal of the Schloss, and at 
the imperial palace of the latter her diamonds 
created quite a furore. 

But all this passed like a dream, and the early 
weeks of spring saw her and the earl — their 
honeymoon passed and over — located at last in 
their splendid home at Ashbourne Court. 
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Lenora had married lovelessly, and had gradually 
awakened to a fall sense of her great mistake in 
thinking that wealth and rank brought unalloyed 
happiness and joy; for by mere use and wont 
they palled upon her after a time. 

The earl, though kind in heart, and well- 
meaning in disposition, was cold, grave, and proud 
in manner and bearing— a man to respect rather 
than love. He was far the senior of Lenora in 
years, and knowing that he was so, deemed that 
the young girl he had married and thus raised 
from the middle ranks of life to those of the 
aristocracy, should, out of mere gratitude, there- 
fore, love him tenderly and fondly; but though 
Lenora tried with all her heart to do so, she 
failed to come up to the standard required, and 
the earl felt instinctively that it was so. 

Her nature, too, had undergone a change; 
her wonted impulsiveness, sensationalism, and 
impressionability seemed to have passed out of 
her; and she, though retaining all her beauty 
and power of fascination, seemed to have become 
somewhat prematurely a matured woman, resigned 
to her splendid fate, yet merely contented withal. 

n 2 
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Vanity had been satisfied to the full, and regard 
for herself had vanished entirely. 

Thus it was that the earl missed something 
responsive in his young countess — could scarcely 
define what that something was ; but her growing 
listlessness and indifference to everything began 
to pain and bewilder him. 

Loving by nature, though cold in manner, he 
longed for a secret sympathy which the countess 
could not yield to him, and he began to fear that 
they had each made a mistake, but he the 
greatest of all, in wedding a wife so young as 
Lenora. 

The gulf of growing indifference, or something 
difficult to define, was already growing between 
them ; but had the slightest hint of such a thing 
been given to either, they would stoutly and 
indignantly have repudiated its existence; and 
times there were when she detected him watching 
her with a tender and enquiring glance, as if he 
strove to fathom her thoughts, she would shyly 
lower her long dark lashes. 

" Our wedding-tour barely over," he would 
think from time to time, "and already the curse 
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of incompatibility of spirit, of temper, or of turn 
of thought, is stealing over us. Yet/' h§ would 
add, " could human home have a more beautiful 
mistress, or could human mistress have a more 
splendid and luxurious home than Ashbourne 
Court ? " 

The earl thought justly; his ancestral home 
was indeed a gem. 

Built in the reign of King James, " the Scottish 
Solomon/' and partly designed by Inigo Jones, it 
is an imposing building, pleasantly situated near 
the Trent, in a noble lawn sheltered by well- 
wooded hills. Old and retired in aspect, it has 
portions built of old English oak, with deep 
porches and seats, shaded by vines and green 
with mosses, the stateliest portion of it being the 
wing containing the noble oak-roofed dining-hall, 
with its twelve stately lancet windows, near 
which are two Marseilles fig-trees, said to have 
been planted by King James. 

The later portions of this imposing pile are in 
the odious English style of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
decorated with insipid pilasters, but having a 
stately portico and a grand perron or flight of 
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stone steps enriched with arms and statues, leading 
to the terrace on the balustrades of which the 
peacocks sit and proclaim the coming rain. 

Amid its many noble rooms, the panels of which 
are covered with the designs and landscapes of 
Antonio Tempesta and Salvator Rosa, lighted by 
deeply embayed oriels, and fitted with stately 
antique furniture, are two that have especial 
stories, for both have been unchanged in every 
respect since they were respectively occupied, each 
for a night, one by King Charles I. during the civil 
wars of England, and the other by his unfortunate 
grandson Prince Charles Edward, when, with his 
little Highland band, he began his memorable 
retreat from Derby, after the shameful ruse of the 
English Jacobites. 

It was the early portion of a sweet spring-time 
now at Ashbourne Court, when light fleecy clouds 
float high amid the blue ether, when the moisture 
that has fallen over-night sparkles long upon the 
emerald turf, and there is a rich freshness in the 
fragrant air, when the first tints of tender green 
begin to brighten chase and coppice, and the herds 
of brown deer glance hither and thither in sun- 
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shine and shadow, or nibble the bursting bads, 
while the black rooks caw in the tree-tops as they 
sit netting their nests of twigs and broken boughs, 
and when the vistas from the windows of the 
Court, as yet unclosed by luxuriant foliage, showed 
in one direction the distant vicarage and church 
tower of St. Alkmund at Rotherdale, and in 
another, still farther away, the little market-town, 
by the side of the Down river, and in romantic 
Downdale— the place from which the earl took his 
title, and which is referred to in "The Loves of the 
Triangles w : 

Adown thy hill romantic Ashbourne glides, 
The Derby dilly carrying three inside. 

But the modest "dilly w of 1770 has long since 
given place to the iron horse and the long roaring 
train to London and Manchester* 

Of the Court in past time of the earl's bachelor- 
hood, it had been justly said that it exhibited 
only: 

Deserted rooms of luxury and state, 
That old magnificence had richly furnished ; 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 
And carvings gilt and burnished. 
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But ere He brought there his bride Lenora, his 
rooms had become veritable halls filled with the 
noblest works of art — bronzes, marbles, and lamps 
abstracted from the Quirinal daring times of 
trouble in Borne; from French chateaux during 
the Franco-Prussian war; from the convents of 
Spain and Italy. Thus, the softest faces of Greuze, 
the haughty cavaliers and dames of Titian, the 
ruffed and spangled lords and ladies of Vandyke, 
gazed calmly down from their frames, in every 
corridor and gallery ; and yet, with all this, when 
the earl looked about him, he thought how singular 
it was that, though he had dazzled, he had failed 
to please Lenora, and felt how hard it was indeed, 

To look before and after, 
And pine for what was not. 

Dazzled she certainly was, for a time, by her 
magnificent presents and reception days on their 
return from the protracted honeymoon trip, when 
to the sorrow of old Sprouts, the gardener, the 
stately avenue was literally furrowed up by the 
wheels of incessant carriages, and had to be 
gravelled and rolled again and again ; when the 
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silver card-baskets were piled up with cards, and 
every day some new and titled names added to 
the list of visits that had to be returned, all 
making the new life of Lenora one perpetual 
whirl. 

Gorgeous were the costumes and dresses that 
the earl deemed necessary for his young wife ; the 
shawls of cashmere he gave her exceeded in rarity 
the one presented by thrifty royalty; for the 
coming winter season she had the finest ermines 
and sables the banks of the Lena could afford 
her; the silks and velvets of Genoa, corals from 
Messina, and the noblest jewels to be found 
everywhere; even her riding- whip was tipped 
with a ruby. 

New carriages and horses had been provided for 
her, and " the dearest little pony-phaeton," drawn 
by a pair of the shaggiest "but sweetest little 
ponies," from the breezy holms of the mainland of 
Zetland ; then she had for state occasions a wigged 
coachman and matched footmen, creatures with 
cauliflower heads and fur tippets, who yet called 
themselves " Englishmen." 

What wonder was it that amid all this no 
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thought occurred to her precisely of Alan Etherton 
— no thought, at least, till she settled quietly, or 
in comparative quiet, at the Court, and as all 
the bustle gradually died away, old memories 
would be born again, and she began to sigh, 
without knowing why or wherefore, and Mrs. 
Addison, who began early to detect, as well as 
the earl — the coming discontent, as she gave her 
a cold and bony kind of kiss (in which the girl 
seemed to feel only the glistening teeth of her 
mother), said : 

"My dear Lenora, the earl is so lavish, so 
princely, that you must make it your study to 
please him in every respect ; but in doing so you 
must also make it your study to manage him, as 
every judicious wife does with her husband/' 

"But, mamma, he is so much older than 
me!" 

" So much the better, and the more easily will 
he be managed. Just see for how many years, ever 
since you can remember, how I have managed your 
papa." 

"True, my dear," mumbled the old vicar, who 
overheard her, "for peace* sake " 
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" Pea^e, Dr. Addison ! " 

"Ease, then, dear Dorcas ,\ I have always let 
you have your own way. What says the immortal 
Joseph ? — 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex. 

Ah! my second girl should have been named for 
the heroine of Joseph's great tragedy/' 

" Garcia is very sweet and stately-looking," said 
Mrs. Addison unctuously as her eye took in the 
splendour of the double drawing-room, ts but you, 
my Lenora, are beautiful ! " 

" If so, I must take it from you, mamma, but 
everyone must deem Garcia my superior — she is so 
tall, dark, and statuesque, while I am so fair and 
petite ! " 

"Yet I wish Jack Hollingworth were home," 
said Mrs. Addison, bethinking her of her pet 
matrimonial scheme. " I wonder why the pro- 
voking fellow dilly-dallies bo long at Calcutta'and 
elsewhere ! " 

Jack Hollingworth certainly was coming home 
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very soon, and to " his fate " as Mrs. Addison fully 
anticipated; but the wilful Garcia, now that the 
splendid circle of Ashbourne Court was perfectly 
open to her, laughed at her mother's ideas as to her 
sister's only Bon, and sooth to say, in that laugh, 
somehow, Lenora failed to join her, and once when 
Garcia was talking on the subject, she cut her short 
by asking abruptly : 

"And what about Alan Etherton; do you ever 
hear anything about him ? " 

"Only that he reproached you bitterly after 
his escape that befell him on the night you 
parted." 

"Parted for ever?" 

" Yes." 

" He reproached me ! Was it my fault that he 
loved me — and loved me so tenderly ? " she asked 
softly. 

" Of course it was, Lenora ! How can you talk 
so ! He became sadly dissipated after that — you 
certainly made a wreck of his life then, Lenora." 

"I — oh Garcia, how could I affect the whole life 
of any man ? " 

" I did not say the whole life," said Garcia, with 
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some meaning in her manner, while Lenora stole a 
glance at her own fair face in an adjacent mirror, 
and a smile of proud coquetry, or satisfaction, 
spread over it. 

"May your betrothed never have occasion to 
reproach you, Garcia ! " she added after a pause, 
and Garcia heard her with positive impatience; 
for the earl, who had heard of Mrs. Addison's pet 
scheme, had brighter and perhaps better views 
for his beautiful sister-in-law than to be the wife 
of this Jack Hollingworth, who was only a captain 
with his pay and his Indian allowances ; and why, 
thought the earl, should she not have his chief 
friend and chum, Sir Arnold Carburton, who had 
been so markedly attentive to her in his capacity 
of groomsman at the marriage? only — only 
that ceremony was beginning somehow to seem 
a mistake. 

Resident now, till the London season opened 
fairly at Ashbourne Court, and close by rural 
Rotherdale, and all the scenes that were inseparably 
connected with her youth and her oncerloved Alan, 
it was impossible for the girlish countess, even 
amid the gay circle of new friends who surrounded 
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her, not to think sometimes of him and of that past, 
which every tree and shady lane seemed to suggest 
or recall; but when she did so, it was perhaps 
chiefly with an emotion of gratified vanity, in 
which she assured herself that she was not and 
could not be forgotten by him ; and that, all un- 
consoled for the loss of her, he was still brooding 
fondly over her image ! 

This idea, however, rumours which Garcia had 
heard of his protracted and periodical visits to some 
place about twelve miles distant, began after a time 
to dispel. 

On the first Sunday when she was at leisure to 
attend the old vicarage church, her eyes wandered 
nervously, yet instinctively, to the well-known pew 
of the Ethertons. 

The old lady sat there alone; Alan was doubt- 
less "worshipping" doubly elsewhere; so he and 
Lenora met no more, and to ensure it, she took 
sittings in the cathedral of Lichfield. Vanity was 
gratified to the full, yet every day gave her some 
occasion for thought, in which the present joined 
with the future. 

"My dear Lenora/' said her cold, hard, and 
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in some respects unthinking mother, one day, 
"you will never have a golden wedding, but you 
will, of course, when the time comes, have a silver 
ona" 

" Twenty-five years hence— -oh, mamma ! " 

"Yes." 

"Why think of that now ? " 

" You will then be only forty-five, my own age, 
if so much." 

" And the earl ? " said Lenora, in a breathless 
voice. 

" Seventy-five, or a little more." 

"Ugh, mamma, how can you think of such 
things ? I already hate, ' by anticipation, all 



anniversaries." 



About that very time, Alan was, as usual, 
occupied with Flora Balfern. 

They were together in the little flower-garden 
of Nurse Elsie's cottage. Around them were the 
purple lilac, the blooming hawthorn, and the droop- 
ing petals of the laburnum "in their livery of silver 
and gold," and high over all the tender light-green 
of the newly-leaved limes. 
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Bright, beautiful, and happy looked Flora, as 
her heart felt so happy under the double influence 
of the spring and the noon of her love. Flora 
loved flowers, as she did all that was pleasing 
and beautiful, and she was alternately selecting 
some of the earlier ones of spring with the 
monthly roses for the decoration of the cottage 
parlour, and reading a newspaper to Alan, by 
whose knee she reposed on a hassock, while he sat 
in a garden-chair, smoking his favourite briar- root, 
and looking down with pleasure and admiration 
on the girlish loveliness of her face, and the rapid 
motions of her little white hands on a finger of 
which their engagement ring was sparkling in 
the sunshine. 

Alan had been absent for some days in London, 
about an appointment which, if once obtained, 
would pave the way to their marriage, and Flora, 
and Nurse Elsie, who was to keep house for them 
then, were quite hopeful about it. Alan had 
begun to see that if he would marry Flora, he 
must do something else than ride to hounds and 
shoot rabbits. 
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The little stipend left by her father she never 
drew, for the reasons we have given elsewhere. 

" Listen to this, Alan," said Flora, and raising 
her tone as she began to read, "here is something 
that interests ns both: 'The young Countess of 
Ashbourne, whose recent presentation at Court, 
on- her return from her wedding- tour, we have 
recorded, before leaving Mayfair for Ashbourne 
Court, in graceful recognition of the claims of a 

young artist, Signora , who has steadily made 

her way to the front rank of the profession, re- 
cently placed her drawing-rooms in Piccadilly at 
her disposal for a morning concert. There eye and 
ear were alike delighted — the former by the mag- 
nificent works of art which adorn the walls of 
that noble mansion, and the latter by the selec- 
tion of music of the highest order, performed by 
artists of the greatest reputation. The matinee of 
the countess has been one of the greatest features 
of the season, and the talents of the beneficiaire 
were duly appreciated by a noble and aristocratic 
audience, whose applause, if mild, was more than 
usually emphatic/ " 

vol. i. o 
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" Oh, How nice to be a countess, Alan, and be 
able to do all these fine things, and so many that 
are good and kind!" exclaimed Flora; "should 
not yon like to be an earl, Alan ? " 

" I am happier, doubtless, as I am," he replied 

moodily ; " but what is there in all this— or in these 

people— that interests ns both ? " 

# 

" Only this, dearest Alan/' replied Flora, mar- 
Telling at his tone ; " only this, that I have a lot 
of the countess's lace— such lovely lace— to wash 
and do up." 

At this response, Alan winced more than ever, 
and impatiently knocked the ashes out of his 
briar-root. 

"We live by it — it and the eggs, you see," 
urged Flora plaintively, as a little colour crossed 
her soft face. 

She thought of her dead father's claim to 
dormant Scottish honours, and her own faint, 
faded, and half -forgotten hopes thereof, and then 
of Aunt Dubbin's vulgar scorn of them, and 
glancing shyly at Alan was silent on that subject 
at least. 

"You know, darling Alan," said she, taking 
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his hand, "until we are married I must either 
work thus, or go back to my Aunt Dubbin's, at 
odious Woodbury Villa, and I would rather die 
than leave Nurse Halliday — and you, Alan/' 
she added with a little sob; "you hear me, 
Alan?" 

"Yes, Lenora," said he, caressing her. 

" Lenora— again ! Who is Lenora ?" asked the 
girl, starting and changing colour. 

" A character in a German ballad," he replied, 
reddening at his mistake and falsehood; "Burger's, 
you know." 

" And it is a joke you are playing me f " 

"Yes, darling," said Alan, caressing her face 
in his neck to conceal his miserable confusion. 

He would not have liked the guileless girl to 
have seen his own at that precise moment. 



o 2 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE LISTENER. 



We have said in the preceding chapter that the 
Earl of Ashbourne missed something responsive 
in his wife, and thought her cold, indifferent of 
his regard, and in some way careless, to all 
appearance, of all that he lavished in heart and 
purse upon her. 

To this mystery he thought that he had 
found the clue, one night after they had returned 
to London. 

It was in May, the first month of an early 
season, and he had arranged to sup with his 
friend Sir Arnold Oarburton, at the celebrated 
supper-rooms in Covent Garden that have been 
so long famous for their music and choir- 
singing. 
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Sir Arnold, by some mistake, failed to appear, 
hence the earl sapped alone in one of those gallery 
boxes, which are simply partitioned off from each 
other by a strong and close wire, or perforated 
brass grating, through which he was compelled 
to overhear the conversation of some roystering 
young fellows who had just come from an adja- 
cent theatre; and was compelled to do so more 
unwillingly that — apart from the power of 
quelling or silencing them — he heard his own 
name freely and frequently mentioned by speakers 
some of whose voices were unfamiliar to him. 

"Now, Sir Bangham," said one, "don't be 
poring over your betting-book and balancing it, 
as we all know you do, when fits of reflection or 
remorse come on you periodically." 

"But when money goes, old fellow, one must 
think of to-morrow/' 

" Bah," said the other, " I always let to-morrow 
take care of itself." 

" Is this good or wise, Slyfield ? " 

"Perfectly!" 

"How?" 

"Because I don't think to-morrow will take 
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care of me. Anyhow, yon think she will be 
there ? " 

" At the coming Derby ? " 

" Yes." 

" Indeed ; that will be something rare— rare, I 
should think, as the transit of Venus." 

"Not at all," said Sir Bangham, "she has 
become, I hear, afflicted with horsey tastes, and a 
desire for escaping the society of her husband if 
possible." 

" Already ! " lisped one who had not yet 
spoken; "but it will all come right in the end; 
she'll be giving old Ashbourne an heir to his title 
one of these days — a little Viscount Tangleford." 

" Heirs often come into noble families who 
have no business to be there," replied Sir 
Bangham. 

The earl started from his solitary table, and 
trembled with rage at the mocking laugh which 
followed the last remark. 

Among the half-dozen in the adjoining com- 
partment, were Sir Bangham de Blackqueern of 
the Blues, a tall, heavy, and dreary dandy; Sir 
Sloper Slyfield, sly indeed, young and handsome, 
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but very "horsey;" and Willie Wilderspin, a 

jovial fellow who enjoyed to the full this world 

of which the English man of fashion is, or affects 

to be, so heartily tired ; and all these men actually 

on his own dining and visiting list! 

" She is an unblushing flirt/' resumed Sir 

Bangham, in whose eyes there shone much that 

was unpleasantly bold, saucy, and blase; "but 

Alan Etherton has got over all his fancy for her 

now, no doubt." 

" Alan Etherton ! who the deuce is he ? " asked 

one. 

"Don't you remember the fellow; he used to 
ride with the Derby harriers — Etherton at the 
Grange, a little place ? " 

"Oh yes, the fellow who takes his fences so* 
splendidly, bullfinches and everything." 

" Well, he was the first love of the fair Lenora, 
and all that sort of thing. The tenderness and 
spooning were frightful, the gossip and laughter 
of all Rotherdale — an open engagement, you know,, 
no secret about it — till the earl somehow came in 
the way, and, like CaBsar, came, saw, and conquered. 
s Pig-iron looks down on tenpenny nails/ so she 
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threw over Etherton for the peer, for whom every 
man may see with half an eye she cares not a 
doit, and will be ready for unlimited flirtation 
with anyone— with this fellow Etherton, more than 
all, if he comes in her way, as he is sure to do, 
and though he took the gilt off the ginger-bread 
long ago, he'll be sure to make his innings now." 

" Aw, aw ! " said Wilderspin, twirling his 
scanty moustache, "I was deuced near saying 
some soft things to her myself one night when 
under the influence of champagne-cup, but she 
has such a devilish stand-off way about her, and 
such a lovely row of teeth ! " 

"Row?" 

" Yes ! " 

"Has she only one then? In which jaw, 
Willie ?" 

" In marrying her, Ashbourne didn't do a wise 
thing," said Sir Sloper; "yet wisdom usually 
comes with age." 

"How wise the devil must be!" pondered 
Wilderspin. 

Why ? " asked Sir Bangham. 

By jingo, he must be old enough for it, at 
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all events. Pass the moselle. The Countess of 
Yarmouth " 

" Who the deuce was she ? " asked Sip Sloper. 

" One of the Windsor family." 

" Oh, by Jove, Willie is going in for a little 
exam, to muddle his bwains, surely ! " 

"Well?" 

"She asked Garrick, the actor, why love was 
always represented as a naughty little boy. 
' Because he never attains the years of wisdom or 
discretion/ was the answer." 

"And you think that, though wedded, our 
friend the earl has attained neither, though he 
has given up agriculture and gone steadily in for 
matrimony ? " 

"Agriculture?" said Wilderspin; "never 
thought he had any turn that way/' 

" I mean for sowing wild oats — what a duffer 

you are, Willie ! " 

" ' Lovely women/ says Ouida, ' are the devil's 
aides-de-camp ; 3 so the elderly earl has become 

the plaything of one of whose whole affection, love, 

heart, and all that sort of thing, belong to another 

man." 
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"This Alan Etherton, you mean?" asked Sir 
Bangham. 

"Of course; and he Has been doing the 
juvenile on his marriage-trip, in knickerbockers 
with a brigand's hat on, a flower in his button- 
hole — great fun, don't you know ! " 

A reckless laugh followed this piece of un- 
warrantable impertinence, and deeming that he had 
heard enough, and more than enough, of a conver- 
sation that maddened him, the earl quietly quitted 
the supper-rooms, and mechanically lighting a cigar, 
walked homeward in a literal tempest of rage. 

The scales had been roughly and vulgarly 
torn from his eyes! He saw it all now, and 
imagined much more that he never saw, and that 
never existed at all. He was naturally a very 
proud as well as a very jealous man — proud of his 
rank and ancestry, and that he — he, Henry 
Frederick Earl of Ashbourne and Viscount Tangle- 
ford, K.G. and F.R.S., should be talked of thus, 
by such fellows as those baronets, who were the 
sons, one of a City alderman, and the other of a 
prosperous money-lender, in such a place, roused 
all the unquiet passions within him. 
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So this Alan was her first love — too evidently 
yet her only love! How many caresses, how 
many kisses, ad nauseam, must have been ex- 
changed between these two, and might be ex- 
changed again, if time and opportunity served. 
With the past he had literally nothing to do; 
but it filled him with a jealous rage, to which the 
too-evident listless and passionless bearing of the 
countess gave angry point and passion ; though 
really her manner and bearing were apparently 
less of any true love for Alan Btherton, than of 
an impossibility, as yet, of having any for 
himself. 

And tortured by new and unthought-of doubts 
and fears, he walked homewards in a stormy 
mood of mind, determined to "have it out" 
with Lenora, yet unable to see precisely what 
exact right he had to do so, or how to go about 
it, or what actual good might eventually accrue 
from it; but every reckless and vulgar taunt or 
jest he had heard concerning her and himself 
seemed to be literally burned into his brain ! 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE EABl/s WRATH. 



The town house of the earl was in Piccadilly, 
and thither he turned his steps, "nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm," as he went towards the 
western end of that fashionable street. 

" Piccadilly was so named," says Disraeli in his 
" Curiosities of Literature," after a place called 
Piccadillia Hall, wherein were Piccadillas, or turn- ' 
overs, a part of the fashionable dress about the 
year 1627. 

It has preserved its name uncorrupted, for 
Barnabie Bice, in his " Honestie of the Age," has 
this passage on the "bodymakers of London and 
about it. That body is still pampered up in the 
very dropsy of excess. He that forty years 
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sithens should have asked after a Pfckadilly, I 
wonder who would have understood him, or could 
have told what a Pickadilly had been — flesh or 
fish?" It was the picked edge of lace on the 
plaited ruffs, worn in the reign of James I. of 
Britain. 

On the very site of that old hall — yea, on the 
very foundations thereof, was built during the 
reign of Queen Anne the now modernised town 
mansion of the Ashbourne family; and now the 
earl rang the door-bell thereof with a sharpness 
that made the hall-porter spring to his feet with 
equal alacrity and indignation. 

He knew, as a fashionable writer has it, that 
there is "no hyaena laugh more dread than that 
of the tolerant, polite, and well-bred world which 
is so pleasant an acquaintance, so languid a friend, 
and so remorseless an enemy ! " 

The Earl of Ashbourne, was, we have said, a 
proud man; one who cherished fondly every 
tradition, story, and circumstance that bore upon 
his name and lineage. He had raised this girl — 
this mere vicar's daughter, he thought, to his 
own rank to be the sharer of his coronet and all 
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its honours ; and now her name, and his name too, 
were the mocking by- words of such creatures as 
those whose ribaldry he had overheard ! 

They had boldly spoken of her as an "unblush- 
ing flirt." Powers eternal! could such a thing 
be in the case of his countess? 

Was he to go through life with her, talked of 
thus, with passionate recrimination in private, 
and sulky scenes in public, he— Lord Ashbourne ! 
Perish such a thought ; he would die rather ! 

In his anger he thought and felt melo-dramati- 
cally. 

But in what fiasco, to him unknown, had she 
been engaged with this Alan Etherton ? What 
girlish folly had she committed, beyond having 
been betrothed to him, that such utter snobs and 
parvenus as Sir Bangham and Sir Sloper should 
dare ? — the earl was choked with rage. 

Though in May the night was cold and the 
house was large. The countess had retired, but 
a large fire blazed in the dining-room, and the 
earl seated himself for a few minutes before it, 
while Mr. Tankard, the butler, gave him a goblet 
of moselle, for he felt intense thirst, and strove to 
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arrange his thoughts, which were a chaos of angry 
and agonising doubts. 

Around him in that grand old dining-room 
were the portraits of dead and gone Calthorpes, 
looking down upon him from their great, old, 
faded frames. 

Before him towered the chimney-piece, which 
was of Queen Anne's time, and reached the lofty 
ceiling. The entablature of the lower portion 
rested on four caryatides, two on each side ; above 
it rose panels framed in scroll-work filled in 
with fruit and grotesquerie ; and in the centre 
were the arms of the Calthorpes of Ashbourne, 
a maunch gules, with a fess ermine, supported by 
demi-savages and crested by a bull's head. 

As he surveyed them, a grim, proud, and 
scornful smile spread over his handsome yet 
elderly face, and muttering "Yes, it shall be 
so, my mind is made up/' he rose and took his 
way to his wife's dressing-closet, from which he 
dismissed her maid the moment he entered. 

She was seated before a tall cheval glass, with 
her bare snow-white feet in the daintiest of 
velvet slippers, and was clad in a charming robe 
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of that pale blue which so well became the dazzling 
purity of her complexion. She was now divested 
of all ornaments, and the silken masses of 
her beautiful hair were all coiled up for the 
night. 

The sight of Lenora, so graceful yet petite, set 
off to the full by all the art of a modiste, even in 
that loose costume, with all those elegances and 
accessories of the toilette-table which wealth 
alone can procure, failed to lessen his wrath, 
while the evidences of luxury and splendour 
around her rather enhanced it, as he felt aware 
that she owed them all to him. 

As he entered, she playfully started up to kiss 
him; she had been cold, listless, and indifferent 
of late, her heart told her so ; but to her astonish- 
ment he avoided her salute, and barely brushed 
her forehead with his iron-gray moustache, for 
apart from his present painful thoughts, lately, 
once — yes, perhaps, more than once, he had been 
painfully conscious that when he kissed Lenora> 
she had shivered, if not actually shrunk, from his 
lip as it touched hers ! 

Why was this — how was this ? he had thought 
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then; but lie had the key to it now — and more* 
He had thought to be calm, courteous, dignified, 
yet crushing ; but he only blundered in the whole 
interview. 

" Harry ! " said she with surprise at his 
manner. 

" There, that will do, let me pass you, please/' 
said he, with a laugh that, unlike his usual hearty 
and pleasant one, was now strange, sinister, 
mocking, and bitter. 

Lenora's eyes dilated, while her face — he 
watched it closely — suffused at once, for it was 
one of those in which the colour comes and goes 
readily; now she flushed deeply and then grew 
very pale. 

"What is the matter — you seem strangely 
ruffled — is anything wrong ?" she asked. 

" Only that I have heard enough to make any 
man sick at heart." 

She saw that his face looked cold, pale, and 
hard, and as he seated himself on a chair, he tossed 
to the dressing-closet a volume over which she 
had been idling. 

She certainly stared inquiringly at this most 
VOL. i. p 
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unwonted display of what otherwise his lordship 
would have deemed very "bad form" indeed. 

He then rose and paced about the room. 

" Why so excited, Harry ! " she asked, almost 
imploringly. 

" Perhaps I have too good cause to be so." 

"With me?" 

" Yes, Lady Ashbourne." 

"Lady Ashbourne 1 Call me Lenora as usual 
—we are alone." 

"Would you care to hear my name coupled 
with that of a woman — any woman ? " 

" My lord — do speak lower." 

' € Answer me— yes, or no ! " 

" Before, or after marriage ? " 

" Either." 

" I cannot understand all this." 

"Then judge how I have felt to-night, in 
hearing yours coupled with a man." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Lenora, her sweet 
little face mantling with indignation; "since our 
marriage ? " 

« No— before it." 

" Who dares question my faith or truth ? " 
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"The less we talk about faith and truth the- 
better/' said he scornfully ; " as you have acted to* 
another, so may you act to me." 

" Harry — Harry— my lord ! " exclaimed Lenora 
piteously. 

"Aye — stick to the 'lord/ madam, and leave 
€ Harry ' alone/' 

"How can you judge of me thus?" she 
exclaimed again, her eyes welling oyer with hoi 
tears. 

" By your antecedents." 

" My antecedents ! " she repeated, for indig- 
nation was now gathering in her heart at an 
attack so unexpected. 

"Yes; who is this Alan Btherton of some 
Grange near your father's place, with whom your 
name is still coupled ? " 

Coupled ? " said Lenora faintly. 
Don't repeat my words, madam. Yes ; Alan 
Btherton. Who the devil is he ? what the devil ia 
he ? and what the devil was he to you ? " 

" He is one who loved me very truly when — 
when I was true to myself ; but do not talk to mo 
thus," she replied, while her tears fell fast at & 
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conversation so unexpected and unseemly. " And 
you have Heard me spoken about ? " 

" Yes/' said he, gnawing his moustache. 

" Everyone seems to get spoken about in this 
world, my lord." 

"But rarely in the rough, unseemly mode in 
which I heard you spoken of to-night, by men 
whom I have numbered among our own guests," 
he replied with solemn fury, and yet feeling the 
while how " small " his jealous anger made him. 

"I disdain to ask of whom you speak, being 
assured that I shall see them under our roof no 
more ; but I fail to understand you," added Lenora, 
making a great attempt to be perfectly calm. 
" Why talk of one who— who can be of no interest 
to me now ? " 

" But was of interest to you in the past time- 
perhaps may be yet," he added, as the stinging 
remarks of Sir Bangham came again to memory. 

His eyes were stern yet passionate in ex- 
pression. 

"Oh, what would you have me to say — what 
do you require of me now ?" asked Lenora. 

Sooth to say the irate earl could scarcely tell, 
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for indeed he was rather absurd and unjust in his 
pride and jealousy, yet was determined to hold his 
hand high. 

" What I require of you is, I fear, impossible, 
if all is true that I have heard to-night : that while 
engaged to this fellow Etherton, the lover of your 
girlhood, and while loving him, you were married 
to me in yonder village church, and before the 
altar where your own father officiated, you acted 
an untruth — you vowed a lie, that you would love, 
honour, and obey me, while your whole heart and 
soul were full of secret longing for another ! Was 
this not so — speak out ? " said he sternly, and in a 
low concentrated voice. 

But hers was gone— her white lips moved, yet 
no sound came from them. 

"You admit the accusation — your silence tells 
me that it was so. May God forgive you, for I, 
your dupe and victim, shall never do so/' he 
added in a voice that shook with rage and grief; 
"and learn, moreover, Lenora, that as Heaven 
hears me, you are looking upon my face for the 
last time, too probably, in this world at least ! " 

Harry ! v she exclaimed, and made a start 
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forward, to which he responded by stepping back 
*with a repellent gesture. 

€t The rank, the title, and the luxuries for which 
you sold yourself body and soul at the altar of 
St. Alkmund, will still be secured to you by your 
settlements, as if you were my widow; but from 
this hour our paths and lives must lie apart ; and 
beware lest yours be not a pure and stainless 
one ! » 

And with these threatening words he flung 
away from her in the gust of fury to which he had 
deliberately lashed himself. 

" Harry — Harry — my lord ! " she exclaimed in 
a voice of blended agony and terror, as she sank 
into the cushioned chair before the cheval glass, 
almost fainting with excess of emotion, for sooth 
to tell, she felt shocked, scared, and conscience- 
stricken. "He will come back to me when he 
•cools — come back to caress me and beg my forgive- 
ness/ 1 thought she, as a faint smile stole over her 
small white face ; but the earl did not come back, 
and as an echo to her own thoughts, and a proof 
that he had no intention of doing so, she heard the 
hall-door opened and shut; then a cab was sum- 
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moned, and someone — the earl it proved eventually 
—was driven away therein, and then all became so 
still that the bewildered Lenora heard only the 
beating of her heart. 

When he was gone, and she was left alone, 
Lenora felt no small indignation at the tone and 
bearing the earl had adopted in this matter. 

What was it to him now who had loved her, or 
even whom she had loved in the past time ? Had 
she cared to inquire into his antecedents in matters 
of the heart ? And certainly he was old enough, 
she thought with a toss of her pretty head, to have 
enough of them, before she had fixed his fancy. 

It was all too absurd to be thought of with 
patience ; nay, it was monstrous ! He would 
leave her, would he? Well, let him do so; it 
would only be for a time, and ere scandal or 
surmise arose he would be at her feet again. 
They had not been wedded a year, and the pretty 
casuist knew that yet her power was great. Pooh I 
for the matter of that, doubtless he would be back 
directly. 

But hours passed on without the earl return- 
ing. Lenora lay long awake watching the feeble 
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rays of her night-light, till the coming dawn began 
to eclipse them. He had doubtless driven down 
St. James's way, and gone to one of his clubs — 
he was a member of three — and the morrow would • 
see him humbled and repentant by her side; so 
Lenora slept at last. 

But the morrow came and passed without his 
reappearing, and as the night approached, Lenora 
remembered with something of wrath that she 
was due at the Countess of Rotherdale's dance in 
Eaton Square, also at a concert given by her 
protegee, the Signora, in St. James's Hall, and 
that the Duchess of Hampstead had an " at home ; " 
to none of these, under the present new and unusual 
circumstances, did she care to go alone ; and irrita- 
tion thereat gave a certain amount of coolness 
towards the absent earl. 

Sir Bangham and Sir Sloper — she rather liked 
the latter, "horsey" though his talk and ways 
— were both to be at the dance, while she — how 
provoking ! 

Next day she ordered the carriage and drove to 
all his clubs ; but he was not at any of the three of 
them, nor had he been for several days. 
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Where could he be concealing himself? A 
man of his rank and position could not act in 
this way long. Lenora then became alarmed, 
perplexed, and ordered herself to be denied to 
all visitors. 

Another day and another passed ; the earl's 
absence from Piccadilly excited no speculation in 
his own household as yet; but if protracted, or 
unexplained in some fashion, it would be certain 
to do so in the greater circles beyond it. 

No cabman at the nearest stand — for she had 
actually contrived to inquire personally — knew 
where the earl had been set down; the vehicle 
summoned on that angry night by the hall-porter 
had been a passing "crawler/' Thus she had 
no trace whatever, and he seemed determined to 
shroud his movements and ultimate intentions in 
mystery. 

He had been to his solicitors, she ultimately 
learned, but what had transpired there they de- 
clined to say. He had drawn a large sum at his 
bankers', she also learned that; and that it was 
in circular notes, which seemed to indicate an 
intention of travelling on the Continent ; but that 
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he had not left London for a week after his stormy 
parting was rendered evident by the return of his 
favourite valet (whom he had taken with him) 
from Charing Cross, with the strange tidings that 
his master had engaged a French one, and was 
just starting for Brussels vid Ostend; and Lenora 
had to hear all this with an unmoved face and 
manner, as if she had expected it, and was quite 
au fait at the movements of her self-banished 
spouse. 

She was guiltless of anything — of wrong to- 
wards him, at least — and now he was gone, and 
had left her with openly-expressed anger, scorn, 
and even contempt. She tried for a time to con- 
sider how long this state of things might last 
and her cruel position began to produce an agony 
of thought. 

She was neither so grieved that he was gone, 
nor personally so anxious for his return; but it 
was the fact of his going that stung her, and that 
he did not return humbly to ask her pardon, and 
continue to pet and worship her as before; and 
then, more than all, the bugbear Society began to 
rise, hydra-headed, in the background. 
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The past became blended with genuine sorrow, 
anxiety, and intense but futile desire for his re- 
turn; and Lenora began to shed tears amid the 
luxury and splendour that surrounded her. 

She saw that by her indifference, her lack of 
wifely sympathy — a lack caused too probably by 
the disparity in their years — she had totally lost 
the love of a good and generous man, who attri- 
buted her coldness and indifference evidently less 
to disregard for himself than to a secret regard 
for her discarded lover, Alan Etherton. 

But the earl was gone now, and his last words 
had been the first harsh ones he had ever addressed 
to her. 

Had she actually engaged in some degrading 
intrigue since her marriage, she thought, the earl 
could not have treated her worse, or more 
severely. 

A week, we have said, had passed away, and 
Lenora, finding her own doubts and fears insup- 
portable, set forth attended only by her maid, 
and took the train to Rotherdale to have the 
counsel of her mother and the vicar. 

When she heard of all that had transpired, 
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Mrs. Addison, cold, proud, and rather vindictive, 

was most indignant with the earl for being 
jealous of a past love, or whatever folks might 
deem it; and she was especially bitter at Alan 
Etherton for his name cropping up again in any 
fashion, and she spoke of him in no measured 
terms ; for this unseemly event had occurred at a 
time when, greatly to the annoyance of Garcia, 
she was full of the expected return of her favourite 
nephew, Jack Hollingworth. 

"You are very silent over all this important 
matter, Doctor!/' she added with some asperity 
to her husband. 

" I usually am silent, dear Dorcas," replied the 
vicar meekly, feeling that the vituperation of his 
better half had left him nothing to say; "the 
great Joseph, we are told, was generally very 
silent, especially when in company." 

" But you don't compose ' Spectators ' when 
thus silent," retorted Mrs. Addison. 

" The earl is a noble and generous gentleman/ 1 
said the vicar, thus driven to say something, 
" and if our girl liked him well enough to marry 
him, he should have been content, for love would 
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have been sure to follow. I know that well. 
But, as our namesake has it: 

'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it." 

However, the first tidings that reached the 
vicar's household, concerning the absent earl, 
shook it to its centre ! 

But this was after Lenora had returned to 
town. 



CHAPTER XVL 

What tidings can yon bring me of my lord P 

Othello 

"None but the very weakest and silliest of 
men/' says a writer, "act on the unreflecting 
impulse of the moment in matters of life-long 
importance, most men being of that sort of 
masculine pride which keeps them firm to the 
line they have deliberately chosen/' 

Now the Earl of Ashbourne was neither silly 
nor weak as a general rule; yet in the present 
instance he was acting as if he were both; and 
if unreasoning haste be the direct road to error, 
he was certainly adopting it by the whole of his 
proceedings after he abruptly quitted the supper- 
rooms at Govent Garden and then his own stately 
mansion in Piccadilly. 
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" She shall live to learn and appreciate to the 
fall the value of the man she has lost this night ; 
the man, so lightly won, and set so little store 
on ! " he muttered to himself in rage and scorn. 

He recalled and conned oyer again and again 
the vulgar remark of Sir Bangham de Blackqueern, 
about the " gilt being taken off the ginger-bread/' 
and an oath nearly escaped him. 

Another had, all men knew, kissed and caressed 

her who was now his wife — his countess, the sharer 

of his old ancestral honours — times out of number; 

and she had doubtless welcomed — yea, and returned 

those caresses as she had never done his ; and he 

well-nigh ground his teeth as he thought of it, and 

that 

Violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne'er make grow again ; 

and that, like violets so plucked, the girlish fresh- 
ness of Lenora had been gathered by another — 
was gone, ere she became his ! 

All this unavailing jealous anger and spite 
were folly, yet so he felt — it was the man's nature 
to do so ; and in the first stage of this new and 
most unwelcome excitement, he never thought 
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that if he dreaded scandal and the endless surmises 
of that hnge bugbear Society, the separation and 
sudden departure he contemplated, a species of 
flight for anywhere, none could know for what 
or why, would give ample scope and reason for 
them all. 

He had neglected, or forgotten to mention to 
the countess who his informants of her former 
engagement and so forth were whose coarse 
conversation he had overheard, and where. 

Thus it might be that the very perpetrators 
of the mischief would be among the first to leave 
their cards upon the bereaved lady, when the 
story of his absence eventually got abroad. 

The earl had, as stated, dismissed his valet 
homeward a week after the night described, and 
found himself amid the whirl of Charing Cross 
station, awaiting the departure of the train that 
would take him to Dover, the first stage on the 
route to Brussels. 

Sedulously avoiding all, lest some unwelcome 
friend might recognise him, he felt somewhat like 
one in a dream or maze, as he stood alone amid 
the mighty bustle of the great station, with its ever- 
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arriving, and ever-departing trains, crowded with 
travellers and luggage. 

Could it be that he, the Earl of Ashbourne, had 
taken upon himself the role of a fugitive? He 
felt all that utter confusion of thought, in which 
Dickens so powerfully depicts one of his characters 
as being, when the events of " the past night, the 
day before, and many other days and nights besides, 
were all mingled up in one unintelligible and sense- 
less whirl; he could not separate the transactions 
of one time from those of another. Last night 
seemed a week ago. Now the noise of the wheels 
resolved itself into some wild tune, in which he 
could recognise scraps of airs he knew ; and then 
there was nothing in his ears but a bewildering 
sound like rushing water." Had he been rash — 
should he return ere it was too late ? Her youth, 

her beauty No, no! on, on — the train was 

nearly ready, and his baggage was labelled and on 
the truck. 

To return would be tantamount to admitting 
that he was in error, and his pride revolted from 
doing so ; and so, lingering, he looked around him 
like one half -awake. 

VOL. L Q 
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It was a- long evening train, and all classes of 
society seemed to be crowding in it and about it— 
a harrying throng, whirling hither and thither. 
There were brown-faced and bearded Frenchmen, 
and Germans, obese and rolgar-looking ; soldiers 
on the way to join their regiments at Dover or 
Folkestone, all in heavy marching order, and more 
or less "in liquor/' some of them taking half- 
bantering farewells of girls, who seemed fonder of 
them than they deserved; there, too, were evident 

■ 

detectives, London and Parisian, prowling about; 
tall fellows in long ulsters, with half -bullet hats or 
bonnets a VEcossais; a young couple in a coupe 
labelled " engaged/' Evidently they were, by the 
girl's white flowers, just beginning their wedding- 
tour and the journey of life together, and the earl 
turned away from them with a scornful smile. 

Among that crowd might be luckless bankrupts 
bolting from their creditors; young fellows in 
scrapes, who were unable to meet honest debts or 
useless I U's ; parents bestowing the last bless- 
ing upon the departing steps of those they loved 
dearer than life ; sailors on their way to " do busi- 
ness in great waters ; " boors, beggars, crimps, and 
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harpies, and all who make up an epitome of life 
at such a place and scene ; but ere long the train. 
went clanking and gliding out of the station, the 
river was quickly crossed, and Lord Ashbourne, 
alone in the compartment of a carriage, was off 
— he scarcely knew for where. 

Times there were when even in his angry 
pride he felt unnerved, and feared that by this 
eccentric move, this veritable flight from a young 
and beautiful wife, who certainly had done him 
no wrong, he was deliberately opening a gulf in 
his own existence that might never be closed or 
bridged over. 

However, his solicitors knew his intentions, and 
he could rely on these gentlemen — their watchful- 
ness and discretion. 

He recalled how at times, especially when 
tired and annoyed with that over-gaiety to which 
she had been unaccustomed, her eyes seemed to 
grow sad and her face paler than its wont, and 
how even her pretty ways became languor; but 
he was then gentle and generous, and hoped that 
in time he would teach her to love him as he 
wished to do. But that hope had faded now, 
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and he deemed he had got the key to all her 
secret thoughts. 

No I he would act out the role he had adopted. 
Feelings come and go like light troops following a 
victory won ; but principles, as Jean Paul Bichter 
tells us, are like troops of the line — stand fast and 
are undisturbed. 

He got, but not without some difficulty, on 
board the Ostend packet-boat, though she lay 
close alongside the jetty. A heavy gale and a 
high sea were on, and she strained wildly on 
her warps and hawser. As usual, the St. Qillea 
von Brugge was one of the tiny paddle-wheel 
steamers used in the mail service, and had the 
Belgian tricolour flying. 

It is seldom indeed that the weather pre- 
vents these vessels from attempting to cross the 
Channel; so although, as evening closed, the 
dark storm of wind and rain was increasing, the 
captain, after many grave doubts and consulta- 
tions, put to sea, and the earl, in the turmoil of 
his spirits, felt rather relieved by the elemental 
war around him, as the lights and heights of 
castled Dover faded out in the murky obscurity 
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astern, and the little vessel toiled on her way, at 
times rolling so heavily that one brine-dipping 
paddle-wheel was flourished in the air, while the 
other was buried deep in the sucking and roaring 
waves. 

The cabin was stifling, the deck was too 
slippery for walking; so, well muffled in cosy 
wraps, the earl stood aft, grasping the taffrail, 
and as little or nothing could be seen but foam- 
crested waves and dark masses of flying vapour, he 
had nothing to divert him from his own thoughts, 
and these were all of Lenora. 

Her beauty and her tender grace charmed him 
and wrung his heart on one hand; on the other, 
he thought, with vengeful triumph, fear, and 
remorse oddly mingled, of the tears he might 
cause her by the mystery that involved his 
departure from London. 

He could be au courant of all the movements 
and proceedings, fcven the health and safety, of 
Lenora ; while she could know nothing of him or 
his, or where he was. Thus he would whirl from 
place to place until he was weary, for nowadays 
we amuse ourselves as fast as we like — breakfast 
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to-day in Edinburgh, dine in London, and lunch 
to-morrow at Paris, "do" Borne in a few hours, 
and the world itself in a few months. 

But matters were fast beginning to look ill on 
board the St. Oilles von Brugge, for so was she 
named, though she never went beyond the entrance 
of the Ostend canal; for the Channel tempest, 
deepened, sky and sea darkened, and every rag 
of canvas was taken off her, save a close-reefed 
fore-and-aft foresail to aid her steerage, and the 
captain now openly expressed to the earl his regret 
for having attempted to cross, and his fears of 
inability to fetch the harbour and cross the bar 
with such a sea on. 

Under the skirt of a black cloud a single 
gleam of moonlight, that la&ted for a moment 
only, while the deep hoarse thunder burst over- 
head, showed in weird outline the low flat coast 
and taper spires of Dunkirk to windward. This 
was when midnight was close at hand. 

By this time the steamer was shipping sea 
after sea in quick succession. Despite every 
effort the waves went pouring into the engine.- 
*oo»u 
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At last the fires were extinguished, and the 
wheels were then worse than useless. 

It was impossible to bear up for Ostend 
harbour, though its lighthouse was visible. Then 
the square forefcopsail was set, closely-reefed, with 
the jib, to let her run before the wind; but a 
pintle of the rudder fouled, she soon became so 
utterly unmanageable that she went crash ashore 
on the sands, where a long line of moving lights 
that shivered through the gloom indicated the 
locality of Blankenberghe, one of the gayest and 
most fashionable of Belgian watering-places, eleven 
miles north-west of Bruges. 

Shrieks and outcries burst from all on board as 
she heeled over on her side; and then, while the 
wild waves careered over her deck in mad joy, as it 
were — joy at the destruction they could achieve— 
the end seemed near and death was close indeed ! 

What was the wildest excitement of any human 
heart compared with the turmoil of such elemental 
war as this ? " The pitiless powers of Nature 
which are ever crushing us with ruthless might/' 
as Julia Kavanagh has it, "scorning our sorrows 
and our tears as things of no worth." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE TELEGRAM. 



On the day after this event, Sir Arnold Carburton, 
the earl's friend, was seated in a window of the 
smoking-room of their mutual club. It was a 
dreary day of rain; the look-out, even in broad 
and stately Pall Mall, with all its palatial Tuscan 
and Italian club-houses, was depressing. The 
gutters were gorged with falling rain, which 
raised ten thousand bubbles and "wine-glasses" 
on their swollen surface; the cabbies and police- 
men were all cloaked, and the great-coated 
sentinels of the Foot Guards kept close and still 
within their respective boxes. 

In short, the skirt of the same storm in which 
the Belgian mail-boat had perished was just then 
passing over London. 
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Sir Arnold was wondering "what the deuce " 
he should do with himself, when suddenly he had 
a piece of work cut out for him, which he could 
never have anticipated. 

Sir Bangham de Blackqueern abruptly entered 
the room, his blase, languid, and insouciant de- 
portment entirely gone, and replaced by a tone, 
manner, and bearing indicative of excitement. 

"Was pretty sure I would find you here, 
Carburton," he exclaimed. "A bad business this ! " 

"What?" asked Oarburton, tossing aside a 
sporting paper. 

" Why, haven't you heard — haven't you seen ? " 

" Heard and seen what ? " 

" The telegram that has just been stuck up in 
the reading-room." 

" No, what the deuce is it about ? " 

" Total loss of the St Gtilles, Ostend mail-boat, 
with nearly all on board, including the Earl of 
Ashbourne. It occurred last night in a gale off the 
sands of Blankenberghe." 

"The Earl of Ashbourne!" exclaimed Carburton, 
starting up and changing colour visibly. 

" Fact — read for yourself." 
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Sir Arnold hurried away, while De Blackqueern 
leisurely selected a choice cigar from an embossed 
silver case and lit it, mattering the while : 

" Poor devil, he has lost a fine fortune ; couldn't 
take it away with him, of course." 

" This is a bad business, a dreadful business ! " 
said the other, when he returned with a somewhat 
scared expression of face. " May there not be some 
mistake ? " 

" Scarcely; the telegram comes from the cus- 
toms authorities, and our consul ; but I daresay we 
shall have all the details in the evening papers, 
or in the morning certainly. Anyway the poor 
earl is gone, with all his faults." 

st Who is without them ? " asked Carburton 
sadly, yet sharply. 

Sir Bangham smiled feebly, and puffed at his 
cigar. 

"Oh, Ashbourne gone — drowned — I cannot 
realise it ! " exclaimed Willie Wilderspin, coming 
hurrying in with much of his usual air of jollity 
gone; but Sir Arnold, who cared little for either 
of these two club friends, retired to his window full 
of thought. 
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"Gone? Yes/' said the former; "and left a 
glorious little fair-haired widow, with no end of go 
in her — all fair little women have it/' 

" And she'll have a pot of money too ! " 

"Yes; so that fellow we spoke of, Alan 
Etherton, may make his innings, as we said, 
after all, by Jove." 

" I wonder how all this came about. She was 
not, surely, Ashbourne's first love ? " 

"I never, in all my life," said Sir Bangham 
emphatically, " heard of him being tender, spooney, 
and all that sort of thing, on anyone before." 

And Sir Bangham spoke the truth in this 
instance. 

" How will she look in weeds?" said Wilderspin, 
ponderingly. 

" Well, of course." 

" But, if possible, she should never be seen out 
of her hat and riding-habit." 

" Why ? " 

" Can you ask why ? Her figure is so shapely, 
so trim, so nobly set up, and square in the saddle. 
She is a picture in the Row." 

"The Row won't know her for awhile." 
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"But a very short while, old fellow." 

"What took him to Ostend, Carburton — at 
the very beginning of the season, too ? " 

"I cannot think, for the life of me," replied 
Sir Arnold. 

"We never heard he was going; can it be — 
can it be — oh, no/' 

" Be what ? " 

"That he has left the countess in a pet?" 
said Sir Bangham, making, unconsciously, a close 

shot. 

" Absurd ! Poor fellow — poor Ashbourne," said 
Carburton, who really valued, revered, and re- 
gretted the earl, a friend now of several years 
standing. 

"He sent home his valet, it would seem, an 
old and tried Englishman, and chose a French 
one, who was also drowned." 

"Doubtless he had made this change that he 
might have a man who wouldn't be always writing 
home of his whereabouts. There is some mystery 
in all this," said Sir Bangham, who always was 
suspicious of something evil, shifty, or cunning 
in everyone. 
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"Mystery — not at all — so please don't make 
one," rejoined Carburton tartly, almost hotly; " I 
know that when travelling he had always a rather 
eccentric, but not unwise fancy, for keeping out 
of the way of those vagrant English — the genuine 
British tourist breed — who swarm all over the 
Continent." 

" Anyway, why didn't the countess go with 
him ? " persisted Sir Bangham. 

" We are none of us in the bureaucracy of the 
earl's household," replied Carburton coldly — even 
haughtily; "and I am not his keeper — was not, 
I should say now, poor fellow ! " 

" Certes, the pretty Lenora — pretty ! why she's 
downright lovely! — is not a wife that J would 
like to leave behind." 

"Nor would I like to leave my wife behind, 
were I you, Sir Bangham." 

"A safe addendum — as I have none— of my 

own," said the latter, with one of his quiet mocking 

laughs. 

And now, Sir Arnold Carburton, who was a 

man of a very superior description in bearing, tone, 

and birth, left his two friends, well weary of their 
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style of conversation and surmises, quitted the 
club, had a hansom hailed, and drove up St. 
James's Street, and thence sped westward along 
Piccadilly; the while turning over anxiously in 
his mind the fashion in which he was to break to 
Lenora those terrible tidings of which it was 
impossible she could yet have heard. 

She had soon tired of the vicarage and the 
many surmises expressed there as to the absence 
of the earl, for life at Kotherdale was rather 
narrow and monotonous; and, moreover, it was 
in London alone she could hear aught of the 
truant or his whereabouts. 

Sir Arnold, a polished English gentleman, 
who loved the earl well, and who felt the whole 
situation, could scarcely fail to find good and 
well-chosen language to tell all he had to say 
to the pale and startled countess, whom he found 
idling over a novel in the drawing-room, and 
sighing alternately at the utter gloom of the rainy 
day and the atmosphere of doubt and difficulty 
that was beginning to surround her; for if her 
husband had continued long absent her ever- 
recurring thought had been, What will the world 
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say? what will society think? whom will they 
both blame? 

Now all these fears were obviated — terribly 
obviated and even forgotten now, when she heard 
all that Sir Arnold had to communicate; but 
he, though accustomed to the subdued emotions 
of women in well-bred society, and the utter 
calmness and cultivated indifference with which 
they sought or seem to receive every impression, 
was scarcely prepared for the stunned, over- 
whelmed, and pallid desperation with which she 
heard the story of the fatal telegram. " When 
death comes, no matter how long it had been 
expected, the reality is just as awful as if it had 
not been imagined over and over again." 

But in this instance it had never been antici- 
pated, never thought of, never imagined at all; 
and it came upon Lenora for a time like the black 
simoon of the desert. 

She seemed truly stunned, and for a time Sir 
Arnold sat, almost unconsciously, with one of her 
hands kindly and caressingly between his own, as 
if silently to reassure her and beseech her to take 
courage. 
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"Many know better how to die than how to 
live, but I am sure my dear friend the earl knew 
how to do both; he was a truly good man," said 
Sir Arnold after a pause. 

But why and wherefore did the earl go abroad 
so suddenly and alone, or so slenderly attended ? 

Sir Arnold's mind was full of these questions, 
yet he never asked them, nor even hinted at 
them, as he deemed, like every well-bred man 
and woman, that grief ought to be free from all 
intrusive questioning; at least, he would leave all 
such to her own friends at the vicarage, to whom 
he had instantly telegraphed, and with whom he 
left her the moment they arrived. 

" Oh Garcia," she sobbed through her tears on 
the bosom of her sister, " I was not what could 
be called in love with the earl, but — but — but 1 
was truly grateful to him for his affection, his 
lavish generosity, and I did hope to be quite happy 
with him, but — that is all over now." 

"All over now, and for ever," murmured Garcia 
with her lips close to her sister's cheek. 

" Somehow, Garcia, I never knew what to say 
to my husband. I never found a word at the 
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right time; I answered when he spoke to me, and 
that was all. When he offered to assist me, to 
gather me a flower, or do me any service, however 
trifling, I either declined or forestalled him. Oh, 
he did not adore me as — as I know Alan did — 
and — and I was always cold to him — cold as a 
statue latterly, poor man. I felt it, I knew it, 
but failed to help it; though I may deplore it 
bitterly now." 

Drowned — the earl drowned ! All the great 
household in Piccadilly seemed for the time to 
become hushed under the solemn influence of a 
distant and invisible disaster. 

te Drowned ! " Lenora could not help repeating 
to herself, while the feelings of shame, disgrace, 
humiliation, pain, and anger his departure had 
occasioned, all gave place to genuine grief and 
much of genuine remoree for a time, but for a time 
only. Lenora was too emotional for either her 
griefs or her joys to be very lasting. 

At first the sensations of Mrs. Addison were of 
such a complex nature that we shall not attempt 
to analyse them. Her face had a strange power 
of growing paler than its wont, and her aristocratic 
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nostrils had also a power of contracting and 
quivering when she was suffering from any excite- 
ment, or about to be " upset," as she phrased it, 
and on this occasion, she was completely so. 

The earl was gone, but Lenora was a countess 
still, she reflected; there was no child to inherit 
his estates, nor the prospect of any, but there was 
a prospect of a disputed succession, as Dr. Addison 
had informed her; and with her natural sorrow 
there mingled some bitterness against him whose 
departure, and permitting himself to be drowned, 
was pretty certain to occasion this complication 
of affairs, and she saw in prospect a legion of 
lawyers making little fortunes out of the ruin 
of the Ashbourne affairs; but in that she rather 
deceived herself. 

The doctor sought to console Lenora and her 
mother by many trite quotations from Scripture, 
by the fag-ends of old sermons, and the usual 
commonplaces that occur to most people on such 
solemn occasions ; but he extolled the good 
qualities of the departed earl, adding an inevitable 
quotation from the great Joseph's tragedy : 
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" And those that paint them truest praise them 
most/' 

Certainly, on every hand, ample justice was 
done to all the. good points of his character, and 
many were attributed to the worthy man which he 
never possessed; while Lenora, to do her justice, 
shed in secret, or when with Garcia, many bitter 
tears that he would have blessed her for, could 
he have seen them. 

So now in useless inquiries, in gloomy surmises 
and unavailing regrets, day followed day, yet not 
monotonously, for many, many things were to be 
done, and, in doing these Sir Arnold Oarburton 
proved himself invaluable. 

The earl never took his place in Parliament as 
a peer of Great Britain ; neither had he any share 
in politics; thus, save in his own immediate 
circle and the country around Rotherdale, none 
missed the poor man much. 

His death — some suggested that it might be 
only a supposed one, for his body was never 
found and a passing ship might have picked him 
up— caused, of course, much surmise in the 
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smoking-rooms of his three clubs, where it was 
a nine days' wonder, till the chance of messages 
from outward-bound vessels, and of all telegrams 
from even the colonies concerning him, died away ; 
and of course it was a far longer source of gossip 
oyer pipes and beer at the market dinners in the 
Calthorpe Arms at Rotherdale. 

There is ever such an attraction — yea, a deep 
one — for the morbid and the horrible with the 
vulgar and illiterate; yet all spoke gently and 
kindly of the departed nobleman, for "Death is 
the great absolver, and holds in his fleshless hand 
both oblivion and forgiveness." 

The earl's will was not likely to be proved in a 
hurry, as more solid proof of his actual death by 
drowning was required by his solicitors, whose 
general conduct was deemed somewhat singular; 
but it was soon generally known, or believed, 
that he had not tied up the countess not to marry 
again. 

She wore the deepest and most becoming of 
weeds, and the entire household in town and 
country, even to the "buttons/' were put in 
mourning; and so, for the present, there was a 
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pause in the affairs of the Countess of Ashbourne, 
who, accompanied by her sister Garcia, betook 
her to a fashionable residence at Hastings for a 
time. 

The latter had but one desire at that period — 
to escape a meeting with her cousin, Jack 
Hollingworth; whom she had never seen since 
his boyhood, and who had now landed at 
Southampton. 

Alan Etherton must, of course, have heard of 
the recent terrible event, and knew now that she 
was free, was an after-thought of Lenora, but for 
a little only. 

She had much to think of, and for a time the 
idea passed from her. 



CHAPTER XVTIL 



HASTINGS. 



Fob a time, leaving Alan Etherton still happy in 
the love of Flora, and leaving her fall of all the 
joyous day-dreams with which a first passion is 
sure to inspire a young girl's heart ; and leaving 
Alan, also, to surmise again and again on how 
singular was the fatality by which the earl died the 
death at sea he himself had so narrowly escaped in 
the Trent, we follow some of our dramatis persona 
to Hastings. 

A glorious evening in August saw Lenora and 
Garcia seated on one of the green woody slopes 
near the low rambling walls which form the remains 
of the old castle, and crown the high rocky cliff to 
the westward of the town. 
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Below them lay, on one side, the picturesque 
glen or hollow, in which nestles the old market 
borough, surrounded by hills, and sheltered in 
every direction save from the south ; on the other 
lay the bold sea shore with its high gravel bank, 
the depth close to which at high water is twenty 
feet, and far away in the glittering sunshine 
stretched the blue expanse of the British Channel, 
studded with many a white sail. In sombre widow's 
weeds with deep rich crape — a costume which con- 
sorted oddly with the brilliant Hebe face and 
complexion of the beautiful girl who wore it — 
Lenora looked sweet, petite, languid, and elegant, 
yet graceful as ever. 

Garcia was also in mourning of a less deep type, 
and looked like a bright Spanish or Italian beauty, 
with her eyes of dusky glow, and warm scarlet lips, 
contrasting strongly with the softer Saxon beauty 
of her elder sister. 

The accident that had befallen the earl had as 
yet made no change in the circumstances or sur- 
roundings of Lenora. Not one luxury had to be 
given up — as is so often the case when the bread- 
winners of the less fortunate in life pass away-— 
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nothing had been reduced, and not a servant had 
to be dismissed. Save that the earl was at neither, 
everything was unchanged in the stately mansion 
at Piccadilly, or the statelier abode of Ashbourne 
Court. 

Lenora had with her at Hastings — or St. 
Leonards, rather — the carriage and the park 
phaeton with its shaggy little Shetland ponies; 
but these were seldom required, for the sisters 
preferred to ramble as they were wont to do in 
times past, together afoot, as beautiful walks 
abound in the neighbourhood, so in this way they 
had sought the view afforded from the wooded 
slope, near the Lovers' Seat, a scene which has a 
romantic tale that may recall the " Pirate " of Scott, 
though it has a happier termination. 

Two months at Hastings had quite restored the 
equanimity and wonted cheerfulness of Lenora, 
thus both sisters were full of animation, and were 
laughing happily at their own conceits. 

" Garcia," said Lenora, after a little pause in 
their conversation, " why is it, that if you will not 
be content to accept Jack Hollingworth, you seem 
indisposed to marry at all ? " 
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" Lenora, I am quite willing to marry. What 
do you mean ? I am no more meant to be a spinster 
than you — you " 

" Are to be a widow, you would say." 

" Exactly." 

" But I shall never marry again." 

"Very like a whale, as Polonius says," re- 
sponded Garcia, laughing, while Lenora sat twirl- 
ing her black-laced parasol on her shoulder, and 
looking dreamily at the distant horizon, and said 
slowly : 

" I think, with the least encouragement, you 
might have been Lady de Blackqueern, or Lady 
Slyfield." 

"Oh, thank you very much, Lenora," replied 
Garcia ironically. 

" Jack Hollingworth may never come to the 
point at all." 

" I don't want him ; but he will be sure to do 
so, when he sees me," said the confident beauty. 

" If not, with all the brilliant chances I am able 
to throw in your way, you will surely not continue 
Garcia Addison f " 

" I am only waiting.' 



}} 
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" Waiting ?" 

"Yes, sister mine." 

" For whom ? " 

" The right man." 

"And who is he ? n 

"Not mamma's odious e sister's son/ this cousin 
who is to be my bete noir." 

" Well, I must own that I should prefer Captain 
Pelham/' 

" So do I ; but surely mamma will not be so 
wanton as to give our address to Cousin Jack, 
now that he is in England, and send him here to 
disturb us." 

"Us?" 

" Well, you in your recent widowhood/' 

Lenora laughed lightly, and continuing to twirl 
her parasol, said : 

"It is you whom Jack will disturb by taking 
the place which Captain Pelham has been seeking 
so assiduously. I shall have only to play propriety 
as chaperon, while Jack avails himself of mamma's 
gracious permission to— to— " 



« 



Pay his addresses to me, whatever that may 
mean.' 
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* Precisely ." 

Garcia' s beautiful lip curled angrily. 

"And so soon as he turns up at the Vicarage, 
the next day will see him here, and with full, 
parental authority to come, to see, and to conquer." 

"To conquer! will he? What pleasure can 
you take, Lenora, you now a free woman and 
your own mistress, in teasing me thus ! It is of 
a piece with mamma's intolerable absurdity. By- 
the-way, you have had much correspondence with 
her of late that you have not let me see/ 1 

Lenora laughed again, and her bright face 

* 

seemed full of waggish mischief. 

" Why should you wish to see it ? " she said. 
"Those parts that are not full of dreary business 
are all about Jack Hollingworth, and that would 
scarcely interest you/' 

"If you will not aid me or shield me against 
her preposterous fancy that I, now at the years 
of discretion, am to marry this cousin, whom I 

can scarcely remember, and who may be a 
fright " 

"Nay, Jack is very handsome, I hear — all 
mamma's family were so. Well?" 
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" I shall put myself under the wing of Captain 
Pelham, and get up an outrageous flirtation with 
him. That will thoroughly disgust Jack Holling- 
worth, though I hear that he has the confidence 
of Old Nick." 

" With all your skill, Garcia — and it is not 
small — I do not believe that you could flirt with 
Captain Pelham." 

Not flirt with him — why ? " 
Simply because you are far too fond of him, 
and I fear that he loves you." 

Garcia blushed very deeply at this remark of 
Lenora's, who resumed : 

"Your tell-tale face assures me that it is so; 
but you are permitting this captain to encourage 
false hopes." 

" Lenora ! " 

" Well, you certainly permit him to think that 
you are quite free." 

"Am I not free f " exclaimed Garcia. 

"You forget mamma's plans and views — her 
determination." 

" You seem to have quite joined her against me. 
I must appeal to papa." 
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"By this time, dear Garcia, I think you may 
know the full value of poor papa's influence in 
anything opposed to the desires of mamma." 

A sigh of angry impatience escaped Garcia, and 
then a bright smile spread over her face. 

"Here comes Captain Pelham," said Lenora. 
"He guesses correctly all our movements, and 
knows pretty accurately where he is likely to find 



us." 



And, as she spoke, the captain was seen quickly 
ascending the acclivity to join them. 

He threw away his cigar, and, lifting his hat, 
a simple wide-awake, joined them with the easy 
and well-assured air of a well-bred man who was 
perfectly sure of his welcome. 

He seemed about thirty years of age, and wore 
a plain tweed suit. He was handsome, well set- 
up by drill, deeply browned by service in India, 
his neck and ears being as yet almost of a bistre 
hue; his features were finely cut, his dark hazel 
eyes had an open, candid, and humorous expres- 
sion, and though they courted most frequently 
the glance of Garcia, he addressed himself princi- 
pally to Lenora, with whom he seemed to have 
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become on easy terms that certainly pleased the 
former, while the recent remarks of her sister 
had caused her heart to vibrate and flutter 
strangely. 

She felt their truth, for now when she heard 

* 

the voice of Pelham, though talking only com- 
monplaces, of the beauty of the evening and of 
the view, and met his eyes, she felt that for the 
life of her she could not have flirted with him as 
with any man who was totally indifferent to her. 

He seemed certainly doomed to be the rival of 
Jack Hollingworth ; yet, strange to say, he 
had been pointedly introduced to her by Mrs. 
Addison. 

And now to tell simply how it all came about. 

Garcia had been to London, and was at Ash- 
bourne House, in Piccadilly, when she received a 
letter from mamma, telling her that instead of 
rejoining Lenora by railway, she could have a seat 
on the drag or coach, which it was the habit of 
the " horsey " baronet, Sir Sloper Slyfield, to drive 
daily between London and Hastings, for Sir Sloper 
was one of the four-in-hand club. 

" His friend, Captain Pelham, will call for you 
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at Piccadilly and be your escort. He has taken 
rooms at St. Leonards for a few weeks," continued 
the letter. " Desire our dear Lenora to be very 
attentive to him, as he is a brother-officer of our' 
dearest Jack — knows him well, and can tell you 
all about him." 

" Bother Jack and you too, mamma ! " was the 
unfilial interjection of Garcia, who had scarcely 
finished Mrs. Addison's epistle, when the captain's 
card was brought her, and next moment he 
appeared in person. She found him handsome, 
distinguished-looking, and most anxious to make 
himself agreeable, while his toilet, even to the 
fitting of his gloves, was all de rigueur. 

Garcia found herself compelled to make 
inquiries concerning her cousin, Jack Holling- 
worth, as the basis of a conversation; and an 
excellent one it formed with a total stranger. 
The captain told her several amusing stories of 
her cousin, and though she really cared nothing 
about them, they seemed to put them both at 
their ease, and they speedily became excellent 
friends — rather more than Mrs. Addison might 
quite have relished. 
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Sir Bangham's sisters were going on the roof 
of the drag ; the drive promised to be a success — 
a novelty ; the day was a lovely one. Garcia was 
in the highest spirits; the captain seemed proud 
of the pleasant duty Mrs. Addison had assigned 
him, and certainly thought Garcia, notwithstand- 
ing her sombre dress, one of the loveliest girls 
he had ever seen; while she was greatly pleased 
with him. 

" He's not Cousin Jack anyway, thank Heaven ! " 
she thought, as they drove to the starting place, 
which was at another part of Piccadilly — the 
famous White Horse Cellar, where, at ten a.m., 
stood the " Torpedo," a fast and well-appointed 
four-horse stage-coach — a beautiful drag rather. 
On the box-seat, in suitable driving-costume, sat 
Sir Sloper Slyfield, while among those behind were 
a professional attendant, a good performer on the 
cornet, and Mr. Willie Wilderspin, with a plated 
horn of astounding length. 

Captain Pelham had seen some years' service 
in India, so he too was, like Garcia, in the 
highest spirits as he .seated himself on the roof 
of the drag, beside her and some other ladies, 
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and looked from their bright English faces — -fair 
faces on which no Indian snn had shone— on the 
novel scene around him in stately Piccadilly. 
"In what city," says a writer concerning this 
street, "will you see snch palatial abodes, such 
comfortable clubs, such splendid equipages— 
whither will you bend your steps in order to find 
so many stalwart men or such numbers of graceful 
women, 'that are lovely, gentle, kind, and full 
of every hope and every joy/ as may be met with 
during a short walk along this delightful and 
fashionable promenade, on a bright and sunshiny 
morning f " 

It was under these happy auspices, amid this 
scene of high enjoyment, that Captain Pelham 
first knew Garcia Addison; so little wonder is it 
that their acquaintance ripened fast, and they 
became, apparently, quite old friends ere the 
seven hours' rapid and exhilarating drive — the 
sixty-four miles to Hastings — were ended ! 

Four capital horses, all bays, were in the traces, 
a team splendidly handled by Sir Sloper, who 
held the ribbons in a true workmanlike way, a 
coachman to the manner born (rumour said his 
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grandfather had been one), and, to a blast from 
Wilderspin's horn, "crack went the whip, round 
went the wheels/' and Sir Sloper, with his load 
of passengers, departed at a slashing pace, leaving 
behind a crowd of admiring onlookers. 

Newington Butts was speedily left behind; 
Eltham too, with all its handsome villas and old 
banqueting-halls, then Sevenoaks and Tunbridge 
with its ancient houses, its mined castle, and the 
winding Medway steeped in sunshine. Here Sir 
Sloper drew up for thirty minutes, while his 
passengers had a luxuriant lunch; and again the 
captain had Garcia's pretty hand in his as he 
assisted her, amid much fun and laughter, to her 
place on the roof again. 

Then off once more at a dashing pace in first- 
rate style, passing through Lamberhurst, crossing 
the Teise ; Bobertsbridge amid the chalky downs 
of Sussex ; Battle, where the last genuine English 
king lost his crown and his life; and then Hastings, 
with its chalk cliffs reddening in the evening sun. 

Then the captain consigned Garcia to the care 
of her sister, whose permission to call he obtained. 
Next day he appeared in due course, and after that 
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several weeks of pleasant intercourse followed. 
Lenora could, of course, indulge in no gaiety, 
but he was their escort, almost daily, along the 
Marine Parade to the battery, to the castle ruins, 
and the chalk cliffs above the sea, and in many a 
drive to Beachy Head, to Hurstmonceaux, Bye, and 
elsewhere. 

As yet, even to the evening in question, no 
word of love had escaped him when conversing 
with Garcia; it might be because he was so 
seldom alone with her, for, sooth to say, Lenora 
seemed to have suddenly developed into the most 
watchful of chaperons; but the time seemed 
evidently coming when the captain would have 
to address the vicar on the subject, and Garcia 
regarded it with real alarm and concern, for then 
she knew how voiceless her father was on any 
subject connected with the affairs of his own 
family, and how firmly and surely her calm, cool, 
and unimpressionable mother would crush any 
suitor by her views concerning that inevitable 
u Cousin Jack ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? 

Marlowe. 



Garcia really liked and valued the friendship and 
admiration of herself displayed by Stanley Pelham, 
and never doubted that she was the attraction 
which caused him to linger about Hastings 
during the height of the London season. Thus, 
undeterred even by her constitutional and long 
in-bred dread of her mother, and inspired perhaps 
by a spirit of opposition to the "views and 
wishes " of that good lady, she gave full swing 
to her own growing fancy, which Lenora appeared 
inclined to damp and crush, while encouraging 
the visits of Pelham and accepting such gifts 
he might offer as yet — books, flowers, and music 
to be played at a future time. Thus Lenora was 
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frequent in her reminders that Jack Hollingworth 
was now in England, and might come upon them at 
any time. 

" A letter from mamma/' said Lenora, selecting 
one from a heap of epistles on the following morn- 
ing as they sat at breakfast, " with an enclosure 
for you, from Cousin Jack evidently." 

" Is he coming here V asked Garcia, whose face 
expressed both annoyance and dismay. 

" Mamma does not say." 

" Thank Heaven ! " 

"Perhaps his letter may tell you — won't you 
read it ? » 

" It is dated from Shorncliffe Camp, a month 
back ; how odd ! He says the regiment has just 
disembarked, and he may have some difficulty about 
getting leave. Thank Heaven fpr that ! " 

" Anything more ? " 

" Nothing worth reading," replied Garcia, as a 
saucy smile stole over her charming face, and she 
ran her eye over the lines that followed, telling 
her of his boyish admiration and memory of 
her in the past years; of how he had treasured 
a succession of photos of her, when far away up- 
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country in Central India, and had seen with joy 
how her beauty had grown year by year; that 
he begged her acceptance of one of himself, and 
that ere long he hoped to present himself to her in 
person. 

A cutting from a newspaper and a photo were 
enclosed. 

" Faugh ! " muttered Garcia. 

The latter represented a weak-looking young 
man, with fair hair, light eyes, and most decidedly 
snub nose. 

" Such a fright he is ! " said Garcia, eyeing it 
with something of disgust. " So that creature is 
our Cousin Jack ! This photo does not in the least 
remind me of him." 

" It is not Jack as he was some years ago, cer- 
tainly," said Lenora; "but India may have changed 
him." 

" Had his nose been straight, India would never 
have given him one like a shoe-horn." 

Lenora laughed excessively. 

"What do you laugh at, or see to laugh at ?" 
asked Garcia, greatly piqued. " The photo ? 

" No, no." 



}> 
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" What then ? » 

"The whole situation." 

" It is absurd, too absurd ! " exclaimed Garcia. 

"Show the photo to Captain Pelham; he 
knows Jack well, and can tell us whether the 
likeness is a good one." 

"I shall do no such thing/' replied Garcia, 
who, after a long and steady examination of the 
photo, tore it up in minute pieces and cast them 
through the open window near which the breakfast- 
table stood. 

"How wrong of you, Garcia !" exclaimed 
Lenora, yet laughing excessively the while. 

" Your view of this matter is an enigma to me ! 
Had Jack been a man like Captain Pelham it 
would have been a different matter in one sense 
—but in one sense only. My husband shall be 

my own choice and Please not to laugh so 

loudly, Lenora." 

" Why ? " 

€€ Remember your weeds." 

" Unpleasant things are better forgotten." 

" People may overhear you." 

" Let them do so," said Lenora defiantly; " but, 
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Garcia, much as you seem disposed to undervaluo 
Cousin Jack, the poor fellow seems disposed to 
wish you to think well of him, and this newspaper- 
cutting is from the War Office Gazette. Listen/' 
said Lenora, reading: 

"'The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
signify her intention to confer the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross, or Order of Valour, on the 
undermentioned officer, whose claim to the same 
has been submitted for Her Majesty's approval 
for bravery performed by him in India. 

" € Captain John Addison Hollingworth. — Date 
of act of bravery : For daring valour in July last, 
when the Afredees in great strength descended 
the Kahot Pass and assailed our military post at 
Bandjharma. With only ten men to support him 
he attacked and put to flight fully one hundred 
of them, retaking two pieces of cannon that had 
fallen into their hands; in which encounter his 
horse was shot under him in three places, and his 
accoutrements were also cut and shot through in 
various parts/ 

11 Think of Jack doing all that ! " exclaimed 
Lenora. 
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" I can only think of his snub nose," replied 
Garcia, who no doubt was thinking also of the 
handsome and straight one of Stanley Pelham, 
whom no doubt her mother had introduced to 
her because she deemed him an utterly and 
hopelessly ineligible parti, having only his payor 
little more; and the consciousness of this it was 
which made him so diffident of pressing upon her 
by his lips the love that too evidently filled . his 
eyes whenever they met her own ; and, doubtless, 
Mrs. Addison also thought that the captain 
would be always extolling Jack Hollingworth 
to her, which certainly he seldom or never 
did. 

He only spoke voluntarily of him on one occa- 
sion ; Garcia never forgot it, and it happened 
thus : 

One day when she was walking alone, which 
she very seldom did, in one of the wooded paths 
near the crumbling remains of the old castle, a 
place where the fresh wild roses grew and the 
fragrant honeysuckle loaded the air with perfume, 
where the lowing of cattle going slowly home to 
be milked came upward faintly and pleasantly 
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Garcia, much as you seem disposed to undervalue 
Cousin Jack, the poor fellow seems disposed to 
wish you to think well of him, and this newspaper- 
cutting is from the War Office Gazette. Listen/' 
said Lenora, reading: 

"'The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
signify her intention to confer the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross, or Order of Valour, on the 
undermentioned officer, whose claim to the same 
has been submitted for Her Majesty's approval 
for bravery performed by him in India. 

" ( Captain John Addison Hollingworth. — Date 
of act of bravery : For daring valour in July last, 
when the Afredees in great strength descended 
the Kahot Pass and assailed our military post at 
Bandjharma. With only ten men to support him 
he attacked and put to flight fully one hundred 
of them, retaking two pieces of cannon that had 
fallen into their hands; in which encounter his 
horse was shot under him in three places, and his 
accoutrements were also cut and shot through in 
various parts/ 

" Think of Jack doing all that ! " exclaimed 
Lenora. 
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" I can only think of his snub nose/' replied 
Garcia, who no doubt was thinking also of the 
handsome and straight one of Stanley Pelham, 
whom no doubt her mother had introduced to 
her because she deemed him an utterly and 
hopelessly ineligible partly having only his payor 
little more; and the consciousness of this it was 
which made him so diffident of pressing upon her 
by his lips the love that too evidently filled . his 
eyes whenever they met her own ; and, doubtless, 
Mrs. Addison also thought that the captain 
would be always extolling Jack Hollingworth 
to her, which certainly he seldom or never 
did. 

He only spoke voluntarily of him on one occa- 
sion ; Garcia never forgot it, and it happened 
thus : 

One day when she was walking alone, which 
she very seldom did, in one of the wooded paths 
near the crumbling remains of the old castle, a 
place where the fresh wild roses grew and the 
fragrant honeysuckle loaded the air with perfume, 
where the lowing of cattle going slowly home to 
be milked came upward faintly and pleasantly 
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Garcia, much mi you aeem diapoaed to undervalue 
Couain Jack, the poor fellow aeema diapoaed to 
wish you to think well of him, and thia newapaper- 
cutting it from tho liar QJU* lutsett*. Liaten," 
aaid Lenora, riding: 

m The Queen haa beeu gracioualy pleaaed to 
signify her intention to confer the decoration of 
the Victoria Croaa, or Order of Valour, on tho 
undermentioned officer, whoae claim to the aame 
haa been aubmitted for Her Majeaty'a approval 
for bravery performed by him in India* 

" • Captain John Addiaou Holliugworth. — Bat* 
of act of bravery : For daring valour in July laat, 
when the Afredeea in great atrength deacended 
the Kahot Paaa and aaaailed our military poat at 
Bandjbarma. With only ten men to aupport him 
ho attacked and put to flight fully one hundred 
of them, retaking two piecea of cannon that had 
fallen into their handa; in which encounter hia 
horae waa ahot under him in three plaeea, and hia 
accoutrement* were alao cut and ahot through in 
varioua parta,' 

" Think of Jack doing all that!" exclaimed 
Lenora, 
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I can only think of his snub nose/' replied 
Garcia, who no donbt was thinking also of the 
handsome and straight one of Stanley Pelham, 
whom no doubt her mother had introduced to 
her because she deemed him an utterly and 
hopelessly ineligible parti, having only his pay or 
little more; and the consciousness of this it was 
which made him so diffident of pressing upon her 
by his lips the love that too evidently filled his 
eyes whenever they met her own ; and, doubtless, 
Mrs. Addison also thought that the captain 
would be always extolling Jack Hollingworth 
to her, which certainly he seldom or never 
did. 

He only spoke voluntarily of him on one occa- 
sion; Garcia never forgot it, and it happened 
thus : 

One day when she was walking alone, which 
she very seldom did, in one of the wooded paths 
near the crumbling remains of the old castle, a 
place where the fresh wild roses grew and the 
fragrant honeysuckle loaded the air with perfume, 
where the lowing of cattle going slowly home to 
be milked came upward faintly and pleasantly 
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Garcia, much as you seem disposed to undervalue 
Cousin Jack, the poor fellow seems disposed to 
wish you to think well of him, and this newspaper- 
cutting is from the War Office Gazette. Listen/ 9 
said Lenora, reading: 

"'The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
signify her intention to confer the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross, or Order of Valour, on the 
undermentioned officer, whose claim to the same 
has been submitted for Her Majesty's approval 
for bravery performed by him in India. 

" ' Captain John Addison Hollingworth. — Date 
of act of bravery : For daring valour in July last, 
when the Afredees in great strength descended 
the Kahot Pass and assailed our military post at 
Bandjharma. With only ten men to support him 
he attacked and put to flight fully one hundred 
of them, retaking two pieces of cannon that had 
fallen into their hands; in which encounter his 
horse was shot under him in three places, and his 
accoutrements were also cut and shot through in 
various parts/ 

"Think of Jack doing all that!" exclaimed 
Lenora. 
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" I can only think of his snub nose," replied 
Garcia, who no donbt was thinking also of the 
handsome and straight one of Stanley Pelham, 
whom no doubt her mother had introduced to 
her because she deemed him an utterly and 
hopelessly ineligible parti, having only his payor 
little more; and the consciousness of this it was 
which made him so diffident of pressing upon her 
by his lips the love that too evidently filled his 
eyes whenever they met her own ; and, doubtless, 
Mrs. Addison also thought that the captain 
would be always extolling Jack Hollingworth 
to her, which certainly he seldom or never 
did. 

He only spoke voluntarily of him on one occa- 
sion ; Garcia never forgot it, and it happened 
thus : 

One day when she was walking alone, which 
she very seldom did, in one of the wooded paths 
near the crumbling remains of the old castle, a 
place where the fresh wild roses grew and the 
fragrant honeysuckle loaded the air with perfume, 
where the lowing of cattle going slowly home to 
be milked came upward faintly and pleasantly 
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Garcia, much as you seem disposed to undervaluo 
Cousin Jack, the poor fellow seems disposed to 
wish you to think well of him, and this newspaper- 
cutting is from the War Office Gazette. Listen/' 
said Lenora, reading: 

"'The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
signify her intention to confer the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross, or Order of Valour, on the 
undermentioned officer, whose claim to the same 
has been submitted for Her Majesty's approval 
for bravery performed by him in India. 

" c Captain John Addison Hollingworth. — Date 
of act of bravery : For daring valour in July last, 
when the Afredees in great strength descended 
the Kahot Pass and assailed our military post at 
Bandjharma. With only ten men to support him 
he attaoked and put to flight fully one hundred 
of them, retaking two pieces of cannon that had 
fallen into their hands; in whioh encounter his 
horse was shot under him in three places, and his 
accoutrements were also out and shot through in 
various parts. 1 

44 Think of Jack doing all that I " exclaimed 
Lenora. 
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" I can only think of his snub nose," replied 
Garcia, who no doubt was thinking also of the 
handsome and straight one of Stanley Pelham, 
whom no doubt her mother had introduced to 
her because she deemed him an utterly and 
hopelessly ineligible partly having only his payor 
little more; and the consciousness of this it was 
which made him so diffident of pressing upon her 
by his lips the love that too evidently filled . his 
eyes whenever they met her own ; and, doubtless, 
Mrs. Addison also thought that the captain 
would be always extolling Jack Hollingworth 
to her, which certainly he seldom or never 
did. 

He only spoke voluntarily of him on one occa- 
sion ; Garcia never forgot it, and it happened 
thus : 

One day when she was walking alone, which 
she very seldom did, in one of the wooded paths 
near the crumbling remains of the old castle, a 
place where the fresh wild roses grew and the 
fragrant honeysuckle loaded the air with perfume, 
where the lowing of cattle going slowly home to 
be milked came upward faintly and pleasantly 
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Garcia, much as you seem disposed to undervalue) 
Cousin Jack, the poor fellow seems disposed to 
wish you to think well of him, and this newspaper- 
cutting is from the War Office Gazette. Listen/' 
said Lenora, reading: 

"'The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
signify her intention to confer the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross, or Order of Valour, on the 
undermentioned officer, whose claim to the same 
has been submitted for Her Majesty's approval 
for bravery performed by him in India. 

" ' Captain John Addison Hollingworth. — Date 
of act of bravery : For daring valour in July last, 
when the Afredees in great strength descended 
the Kahot Pass and assailed our military post at 
Bandjharma. With only ten men to support him 
he attacked and put to flight fully one hundred 
of them, retaking two pieces of cannon that had 
fallen into their hands; in which encounter his 
horse was shot under him in three places, and his 
accoutrements were also cut and shot through in 
various parts/ 

"Think of Jack doing all that!" exclaimed 
Lenora. 
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"I can only think of his snub nose," replied 
Garcia, who no doubt was thinking also of the 
handsome and straight one of Stanley Pelham, 
whom no doubt her mother had introduced to 
her because she deemed him an utterly and 
hopelessly ineligible parti, having only his pay or 
little more; and the consciousness of this it was 
which made him so diffident of pressing upon her 
by his lips the love that too evidently filled . his 
eyes whenever they met her own ; and, doubtless, 
Mrs. Addison also thought that the captain 
would be always extolling Jack Hollingworth 
to her, which certainly he seldom or never 
did. 

He only spoke voluntarily of him on one occa- 
sion ; Garcia never forgot it, and it happened 
thus : 

One day when she was walking alone, which 
she very seldom did, in one of the wooded paths 
near the crumbling remains of the old castle, a 
place where the fresh wild roses grew and the 
fragrant honeysuckle loaded the air with perfume, 
where the lowing of cattle going slowly home to 
be milked came upward faintly and pleasantly 
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from the hollow way below, where the thrushes 
warbled in the hedgerows, and where the whole 
locality with its adjuncts imparted to Garcia — 
then sunk in reverie — an indescribable sadness, 
he suddenly joined her, and entered, but with 
unusual hesitation of manner, into conversation, 
remarking how pleasant Hastings and St. Leo- 
nards were, with his profound regret that he found 
himself compelled to quit them, and thus lose the 
society of herself and her sister, Lady Ashbourne. 

" You are then about to leave us ? " said Garcia 
in a low tone. 

" Yes, Miss Addison," he replied with evident 
sadness. 

" Have you to rejoin ? Is your leave of absence 
cancelled, or what ? " 

Neither — my leave has yet some time to 
run/ 



3) 



" You have some engagement then ? " 

" No, I simply go back to London." 

" Ah, of course, it must have many attractions 

for you which this place cannot have, Captain 

Pelham." 

" No, Miss Addison, this place contains the one 
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great attraction in the world for me ; but— but — 
bow shall I say it ? " 

"Say what?" asked Garcia in a breathless 
voice. 

" Your sister has just told me that— that my 
brother-officer, your cousin — 
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"Oh, Jack Hollingworth?" 

" Yes," he continued sadly, and paused. 

" Well ? " 

" That he will soon be here." 

" I know— but what of that ! " 

"This much, Miss Addison, that the delight 
of your society — the nameless joy of seeing you 
almost daily, have made me utterly forget what 
Jack himself has told me often — that you are his 
affianced wife, and — and, in short," he added 
with a sickly smile, "I must, if I am to act 
wisely, and for my own peace, tear myself away, 
as the novelists have it."j 

All this contained an admission which made 
Garcia grow very pale, and her dark eyes drooped 
as she asked tremulously : 

" What am I to understand by all this, Captain 
Pelham ? » 
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"That I love you, Miss Addison — love you, 
Garcia ; would that I could call you dearest 
Garcia; but, as the betrothed of my friend " 

"But I am not betrothed — not engaged to 
him!' 1 exclaimed Garcia almost passionately. 

"Not engaged to him?" 

No, no ; how has Jack dared " 

What am I to understand by all that Jack 
has told me in times past, and all that your 
sister, Lady Ashbourne, has just admitted to me?" 
exclaimed Captain Pelham in a voice of mingled 
joy and astonishment. 

" That the whole design, scheme, plan — call it 
what you will" — replied Garcia, blushing deeply 
with anger, joy, and pain, "has been mamma's, 
not mine — mamma's for years, and a source of 
annoyance and torture to me. J 

"Then do you not love your cousin? 

" Love him ! whom I have not seen since I 
wore short frocks — I hate him ! " 

Brighter joy now spread over the hitherto 
saddened face of Stanley Pelham. How handsome 
he looked at that moment ! He took her passive 
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hand caressingly in his, and drawing close to her 
ear, said almost in a whisper: 

"Could I but hope that you would love me, 
for I cannot leave this and quit your presence, 
perhaps for ever, without telling you how pas- 
sionately I adore you, Garcia, and have done so 
since those joyous hours of our drive on the 
drag. ' Who loved, that loved not at first sight V 
so says Marlowe in his ' Hero and Leander ; ' and 
thus did I love you. But then, there is the oppo- 
sition of your mother to dread — her desires re- 
garding your cousin Jack. I have no fortune to 
lay with my heart at your feet; I am, in short, 
a poor man, dearest Garcia, and, being so, must be 
deemed a very presumptuous one ! " he added in 
broken accents, as he let her hand drop from his and 
drew back a pace, as if to retain it were hopeless. 

The heart of Garcia was deeply moved. She 
looked at him with her dark eyes — and most 
beautiful eyes they were — suffused with tears, 
while her cheeks blushed hotly. 

But one glance passed between them ; his arm 
passed 'round her, her head fell on his breast, and 
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in the long clinging kiss that was given and 
taken, poor Jack HoUingworth — Cousin Jack, with 
his hard-earned Victoria Cross, was no more thought 
of than the last year's snow ! So true it is, that 
*' love has one common language and one common 
look to all who have loved — the love unmistakably 
heard in the loving tone, unmistakably seen in 
the loving face." 

Poor meek Mr. Maximus Oriel, that meekest 
and mildest of ritualist curates who, though having 
vague ideas " anent " the celibacy of the Anglican 
orders, was very much in love with the brilliant 
Garcia, would have had his blood run cold had 
he witnessed the episode in that lovely wooded 
pathway ! 

" I can have but one hope," said Garcia, while 
both, now tremulous with newly-found happiness — 
rapture we may well call it — walked slowly onward, 
heedless of whither they went, with head bent 
close to head, and lip often seeking lip, for in that 
sequestered place there were no spectators but 
the linnet and the thrush. "One hope, Stanley 
dearest, that Cousin Jack may, despite his letter, 
not care for me when he sees me." 
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" That is no hope at all ! " replied Pelham 
impetuously ; €t how could he fail to love you ? " 

"You view me with partial eyes, Stanley; 
well, he may not be so unseemly as to press upon 
me the imaginary claim that a whim of mamma 
has given him." 

"I do dread her, more than I do the vicar, 
who is good and easy — dread her, pardon my 
saying so, dearest Garcia; my pay, even with 
Indian allowances, will seem so small ! " 

Garcia sighed and gazed at him fondly and 
shyly ; she was too full of love, too truly generous 
to think of lucre at any time, but she fully shared 
his dread of her mother, while Jack Hollingworth 
had all the advantages of being undeniably 
wealthy. 

' ' Will your family like me, Stanley ? " she asked 
after a little pause, and with a shy upward glance. 

" My father and mother are dead." 

"Your sisters, then V 

" I have neither brothers nor sisters ; but I 
have uncles, aunts, and cousins galore — two of the 
latter lovely girls, and all will be certain, like me, 
to love you!" 
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After a lingering bat happy pause, he asked : 

"Dare I ask you to wait for me till matters 

are arranged, till prospects are, perhaps, brighter?" 

"I would wait for you, Stanley, till — till the 

end of the world ! " replied Garcia in a low voice, 

while somewhat at a loss for a simile. 

"My darling, my darling! wear this ring till 
the hour when I shall replace it by another," 
said Stanley Pelham, deftly slipping a valuable 
diamond hoop on her engaged finger, for which 
she said laughingly: 

"It is a mile too wide." 
So then and there they were solemnly plighted 
to each other, but they arranged that their en- 
gagement should be kept a secret, that they 
must act a part before strangers and so forth, 
especially, too, before mamma, till Stanley Pelham 
made final arrangements with an aunt, from 
whom he had "great expectations," as he was 
her favourite nephew. And so, full of them- 
selves and full of the most glorious happiness 
the human heart can experience, they were, 
unless they would excite the remark of Lenora, 
compelled at last reluctantly to walk slowly 
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back towards the town, arm-in-arm and hand-in- 
hand. 

If Lenora observed the new ring on G-arcia's 
particular finger, she made no remark concerning 
it; bnt then Garcia had so many rings of 
different kinds, that it probably escaped her 
notice. 

" Surely he will prove acceptable to mamma ! " 
thought poor Garcia, as she contemplated her 
affianced lover with fond and admiring eyes; and 
sooth to say he was both young and attractive — 
more than all, gentleman, highly-bred and highly- 
born gentleman, was impressed on his form and 
face. The latter was purely English in its clear- 
cut outline ; his eyes were of deep gray, his closely- 
shorn hair of a rich dark brown, while the curved 
lip and clean-shaven chin bespoke the resolute 
character of one who could withal be gentle as 
a woman. 

Both lovers were full of the highest hope for 
their future. There are few objects that we cannot 
achieve within moderation, if we set our heart3 
thereon; just as people may also become that 
which they have desired to be. 

VOL. I. T 
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' The mutual happiness of the engaged pair was, 
for the present, so carefully and skilfully con- 
cealed that even Lenora, who was no longer pre- 
occupied with anything, neither perceived nor 
seemed to detect aught new or unusual in their 
intercourse; but after a few days — Stanley Pelham, 
by-the-way, manifested no intention of leaving 
the vicinity of Hastings or St. Leonards — now 
days of unalloyed joy, a blight came in the form 
of a letter from Mrs. Addison to Lenora, who 
manifested some confusion. 

"What says mamma in her epistle? 1 ' asked 
Garcia, 

"That your bete noi/r, your ' Frankenstein/ 
Jack Hollingworth, was at the Vicarage some days 
ago, and will be here next week." 

"Next week," repeated Garcia, whose bright 
face instantly expressed irritation, annoyance, and 
regret. His arrival would interfere so much with 
all her movements, and those of Stanley Pelham. 
" It is most unfortunate/' 

"Yes, for in three days we must leave this 
for Tangleford, and bid good-bye to our esquire. 
Captain Pelham/ 



» 
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" Of course/' said Garcia, in a quiet voice. 

" I have given him an invitation to Tangleford 
for a couple of days' shooting at the partridges in 
September." 

" Oh, thank you, dearest Lenora," and Garcia, 
with much effusiveness, kissed her sister, who 
said laughingly: 

"Why do you thank me? He has done so 
already/' 

" We shall enjoy his society so much." 

" Sir Bangham de Blackqueern will be shooting 
near us too." 

" That bore ? " 

"And the earl's old friend Sir Arnold Car- 
burton, so Captain Pelham won't feel lonely; but 
remember that both mamma and Jack may resent 
his close attention to you." 

The captain heard of this sudden departure for 
Tangleford with much apparent concern. To be 
separated at the very time when the intense long- 
ing to be hourly, yea, momently, with the loved 
one is strongest in the heart, was somewhat of a 
trial to both ; but it was kind, indeed, of Lenora to 

give this invitation to Stanley Pelham ; there were 

t 2 
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but a few days of the month to run, and the feast 
of St. Partridge was close at hand now. 

The glory of the setting snn died away beyond 
the hollows, over which the castled height of 
Hastings casts its purple shadows on the tower 
of St. Clements, the grassy mounds of the old 
camp that crowns the east hill, and the chalky 
cliffs beneath it ; and the eyes of Garcia — about 
to be parted from her new and ardent lover, 
parted even for a brief space — seemed to reflect 
the deepening gloom, and the gathering mist of 
the evening by sea and land. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" WHY COMES HE NOT ? " 

And now to glance at lovers elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, for months past, the time had been 
one of the purest delight to Flora Balfern. Alan 
was daily with her. He never rambled alone with 
his gun now, so Ponto and Don languished in vain 
for the crack of his breechloader. He was ever by 
the side of Flora, even in the kitchen, and while 
she made pastry, he shelled peas or cut up apples 
for her, and even watched her when doing the only 
task he loathed to see her engaged in — doing up 
the lace of great ladies, perhaps of the Countess of 
Ashbourne. 

Even on Sunday he was her escort to church, 
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leaving his poor old mother to go with Martha 
Greenwood. 

Flora was gay, very gay, caressante et folatre 
(as the French have it), with pnre happiness of 
heart, and in the love of Alan she seemed to have 
won all she desired on earth; and Alan himself 
seemed to be bat the reflection of all this. 

" Oh, to think of it, all the days of my life ! " 
he exclaimed on one occasion, taking her cheeks 
caressingly between his hands. 

" To think of what, Alan ? " 

" To have your sweet face ever before me." 

" But for all the days of your life. It will not 
be always sweet or young, Alan." 

" Ever young and ever sweet to me, Flora 
love ! " 

" I am a lonely girl, Alan ; save you and Nurse 
Elsie I have ho one in all the world to care for me ; 
and oh, Alan, I long for and treasure all the love I 
can gain." 

"Never will you cease to win and amass love, 
Flora ! " 

"Why— how?" 

"Apart from your beautiful face, you are so 
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tender and true, bo trusting ; never was a Douglas 
in jour own Scotland more tender and true than 
you, my darling." 

Happy little Flora ! 

Every hour she could spare from her lace- 
cleaning or her other house-duties was spent 
industriously in working and making all manner 
of curious and beautiful mats and tidies for her 
expected home — the happy home that was to 
be shared by herself and Alan, a fairy abode 
she was never tired of picturing and prattling 
about to him and Nurse Elsie. 

He had failed to get his appointment in London; 
and though Flora had not seen the pretty semi- 
detached villa in the prettiest suburb thereof, 
months of hope and unalloyed happiness had 
passed over the heads of her and Alan; but 
old Mrs. Halliday looked less hopefully at the 
situation. 

" Lord have mercy on us ! " she would say at 
times ; " what can Mr. Alan Etherton be waiting 
for ? What is the good of it, till folks lose heart ; 
even young folks! My good man and I married 
on little, and were happy with a little more. 
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Everything is cheap hereabout, and coals cost 
but a trifle," 

" People need more than coals, Elsie." 

" If Mr. Alan can keep a horse, surely he can 
keep a wife — especially such a care-taking little one 
as you will make." 

" But educated as he has been, Nurse " 

" And as you have been ! " 

" Well, wo may need eventually more in some 
ways than other people." 

" Such as my John and me ? " 

" I didn't say so, nurse," exclaimed Flora, 
kissing her. 

" Ah, but you thought it, duckie, and you are 
right ; John and I were very happy on very little, 
for home is home, be it ever so homely, says our old 
Scottish proverb." 

€€ And happy, too, shall Alan and I be." 

" But long engagements are never wise or 
good." 

" Surely it is good and wise to test one's love, 
and not to be rash, nurse ? " 

"Men are different from women," continued 
Mrs. Halliday, shaking her head as she spoke 
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sententiously ; "and I think it is a pity Mr. 
Etherton doesn't marry you right off on the 
income he has. What is enough for one is 
enough for two." 

€t But may not be sufficient for more" said Flora, 
blushing and laughing. 

" Yes, of course ; but again, as we say in Scot- 
land, better a wee bush than nae beild; better a 
humble shelter than none ! " 

But Flora felt that she could wait Alan's 
time cheerfully; was he not her own, her very 
own? 

" Can it be real — all this happiness present and 
to come ? Is it not a dream, my handsome Alan — 
my future husband ? " she would whisper to herself 
rapturously, and at the thought, as all her pulses 
quickened, there would steal over her beautifully 
soft face a light that the sun never lent it, the 
radiance of love and happiness. 

In this mood she was awaiting Alan one day as 
usual at the garden-gate, watching to see him and 
his horse traversing the narrow footway that 
bordered the fields and led from the main road to 
Sleepy Hollow. 
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But this day Flora watched in vain, till all hope 
of his coming passed away. Alan came not. Some 
unavoidable circumstance must have detained him, 
or interfered with his plans ; but there were neither 
doubt nor fear in the trusting heart of Flora. 

u To-morrow will find him here," she said con- 
fidently, and withdrew after a long and lingering 
look. 

But the morrow came and passed without Alan 
appearing; and so did the following day. 

a Three days — three whole days/' said Flora 
again and again in a whisper, and a great horror 
fell upon her that he must be ill, or that some 
accident had befallen him, for was it not owing 
to one, so nearly proving fatal, that she owed 
the knowledge of his existence, and the possession 
of his love? 

Since the day they had visited the Peak 
together, and he had told her of that love, never 
had Alan been so long absent from her before, 
and she felt that were a fourth day to pass she 
must set forth to Botherdale and make inquiries, 
or that her poor little heart would burst. 

Strange to say that, amid all the keenness of 
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her anxiety, she rather avoided any explanations 
or surmises from Nurse Halliday, and bustled 
about her household duties as industriously as 
she could, while ever and anon stealing forth to 
the garden -gate, till the sunlight died away on 
the hilltops and darkness fell over Sleepy Hollow 
and all its surroundings. " Oh dear," says someone, 
"how much of the real story of our lives passes 
without expression, how much of the secret 
mechanism of our hearts moves without a sound 
in the machinery ! 



i) 



Alan had heard from his mother of the Countess 
of Ashbourne's return to their neighbourhood; 
aware that he had an attraction elsewhere she 
had no compunction in speaking about her now, 
and to hear that the lady in question was located 
at Tangleford House, not far from Kotherdale, 
seemed destitute of interest for him. 

She had not gone to Ashbourne, and, of course, 
still wore the broadest of mourning, and wrote on 
paper bearing the broadest border of black, the 
most expressive of unutterable woe ever seen even 
in England; but, to be sure, the earl had been 
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lost only four months as yet, and her tears had 
long since been dried. 

Tangleford was the dower-house of the Ash- 
. bourne family, and a noble old residence it was, 
with heavy mullioned windows, having little 
hexagonal panes in beaded frames, with the 
armorial bearings of all the ladies with whom 
Calthorpes had been allied for generations back. 
Many of them had ended their days and their 
widowhood in that old dower-house, the grounds 
of which were only separated from those of 
Ashbourne Court by a wire fence and wicket — 
thev were all one domain in fact. 

Many persons said that the countess should 
have taken up her habitation at splendid Ashbourne 
Court ; but, as yet, there were several reasons why 
she should content herself with the more moderate 
dimensions of the dower-house. 

Mrs. Addison had never ceased to bewail how 
well it would have been for Lenora had the earl 
not gone away and got himself drowned before 
an heir had been born to his title and estates; 
but there was no prospect of any such event. 
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" Had she been left with a child to look upon, 
the thought would have been dead in her heart 
that she had ever loved any other than its father 
— that silly Alan Btherton for example. Do you 
hear, Doctor ? " said Mrs. Addison sharply. 

"Of course I do, Dorcas dear," replied the 
vicar meekly ; " but, oh, why this insatiable 
desire for those things that pass away — for lands, 
rank, and riches? But concerning the erratic 
earl, as the great Joseph says, ' I am weary of 
conjectures/ " 

On the subject of the earl's disappearance and 
real, or supposed death by drowning off Blanken- 
berghe, his solicitors at Gray's Inn were still de- 
cidedly mysterious, and to some it seemed as if 
they could throw a clearer light on the matter, 
but to trump up an account against executors or 
trustees declined, or delayed, doing so. 

A marble cenotaph, setting forth all the titles 
and virtues of the deceased, was ordered for 
erection in the vicarage church of Botherdale; 
but the solicitors delayed in that matter too, and 
the mind of Lenora was soon occupied by thoughts 
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exclusively her own, while Garcia's was all happi- 
ness in the lore of Stanley Pelham, the more so 
that nothing was heard of Cousin Jack. 

The succession was likely to be disputed, and 
to go before a committee of privileges, as there 
were no less than three claimants, all remote 
cousins, so there was no successor to the Earldom 
of Ashbourne and Viscounty of Tangleford as 
yet. 

And now to return to Alan Etherton, and 
explain why he had been absent three whole days 
from Flora. 
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